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J praise those ancient Chinamen 
Who leféme afew words 
Usually a pointless joke or a silly question, 
A line of poetry drunkenly scrawled onthe margin of a quick 
splashed picture~bug, leaf, 
caricature of ‘Teacher 
on paper held together by late more thanink, — 
& thew own strength brushed momentarily over 
Ther world e& several others since 
Gone to hell na handbasket, they knew th—~ 
Cheeved as itwhizzed by —~ 
é conked out among the busted springratn cherryblosom winefars 
Happy to have saved us all 


Figure 1. “Hymnus Ad Patrem Sinensis,” a poem by Philip Whalen written out by 
Lloyd Reynolds. Source: Gift of Judith Reynolds, Reynolds Papers (Special 
Collections & Archives, 2002). Printed for Reed College Alumni Reunions 
(2007). Courtesy of John Sheehy. 


While pulling library books for my thesis desk at the beginning of this past fall 
semester, I happened to grab one of the more antiquated Chinese calligraphy books held 
in Hauser. It appeared to be an overview of Chinese calligraphic techniques, and there 
were two copies of the yellow book, suggesting it was once used for a class or two. I 
shelved it politely on my desk. Within the week I was beginning my research in the Reed 
Special Collections. On the second morning, I met a man who was doing research for 
Reed Magazine. His name was John Sheehy, and he was thrilled to hear that I was 
planning to work on Lloyd Reynolds. Sheehy happened to be friends with the poets Gary 
Snyder and Phil Whalen, and had conducted interviews for the Reed Oral History Project 
with both poets and other alumni who had taken Reynolds’s calligraphy class. When I 
told him I was hoping to explore Reynolds’s relationship with Asian calligraphy, he 
eagerly told me the story of Charles Leong, a friend of the Snyder of Whalen who 
attended Reed for two years. As it has since unraveled, Charles Leong was indeed an 
important catalyst to something already brewing within this network of Reed artists, and 
as such I owe the direction of my thesis to John Sheehy’s helpful suggestion. 

Upon returning to my thesis desk later that day, I picked up and thumbed through 
the first few pages of the mustard calligraphy book from earlier in the week. A now- 
recognizable name appeared on the frontispiece: Charles Leong had donated the book to 
the Reed library! I have since realized that this yellow book is Chiang Yee’s Chinese 
Calligraphy: An Introduction to Its Aesthetic and Technique (listed on Lloyd Reynolds’s 


Selected Bibliography for Art History, Fig. 3, no. 11). Perhaps other Leong books rest in 
the library. For now, I appreciate John for both the puzzle frame and its initial fragments. 
Mark Kuestner, Reed Special Collections Assistant, helped me extensively to see the 
shape of the fragments (often in paper and .jpg form) and his input has been priceless. 
Finally, my adviser Lisa Claypool exhaustingly made sure my drafts’ arrangements 
weren’t entirely garbled or upsidedown. Thank you Lisa! 

I would also like to thank everyone that helped motivate me throughout my 
undergraduate adventure: Thank you so much. I love to you. For once in my life I 


believe what I’m saying. 
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Abstract 


Calligraphy at Reed had a unique departmental limelight when it was given 
institutional accreditation in 1948. Its enrollment into academia created a new and 
contestable field of power that had to situate itself within Reed. But calligraphy was not 
birthed from Reed College like Athena, even if it was given its own Visual Arts 
laboratory in Eliot 314. The cultural capital that Lloyd Reynolds had accumulated over a 
prior period of ten years, teaching informal classes to Reed students and faculty, 
permitted for consideration of the value that calligraphy could offer to Reed and its 
curricula. The effects were returned twofold, fostering the revival of italic handwriting 
that rooted, developed, and peaked in the Pacific Northwest. This essay applies Pierre 
Bourdieu’s concept of habitus as the foundational theory to separate prismatically Lloyd 
Reynolds’s teaching of craft as a craft. Learning and teaching as a bodily activity shares 
an affinity towards mutualism that complicates notions of Bourdieu’s habitus and bodily 
hexis, argued through the qualification of Susan S. Stocker, for the reason that mutualism 
urges a praxis (of empathy) in order to negate connotation of the body normate and 
normative motor makeup that results in occasionally oppressive physical structuring of 
human-made architecture (or writing). Analysis of heterodoxy at Reed concludes with 
Reynolds’s learning of Asian literature concomitant with his beat poet students in the 
years after 1952, and the habitus that formed at Reed through the body hexis activity of 


teaching about Buddhism by writing letters to one another. 


Dedicated to the community gardens, cinema project, and kommie bikes. 


Introduction 


If calligraphy has a certain affinity towards textile motifs, with its liquid notion of 
letter-weaving and a spatio-dimensionality of lace lifting above, around, and through the 
page, then the historical spectrum of accredited calligraphy lessons at Reed College and 
its student body’s embrace of Lloyd J. Reynolds (b. 1902 - 1979) as professor English 
and Honorary Doctorate of Humane Letters in 1972 is chromatic needlework very unique 
to the surrounding threads. The influential dye of Reynolds seeps beyond its line, 
artistically invigorating the many cordial acquaintances he crafted during his lifespan and 
to those who continue to find his lifework today. Readily absorbing the brilliance offered 
by those intertwining stories by | men women & animals of all ages, the pluckiness of 
Lloyd J. Reynolds’s teachings resulted from his wise attuning of one ear to the ground 
while pressing an other ear to the mouths of his peers, whose hearts &* minds Reynolds’s 
bestowed teachings in turn [in turn!] spoke. His [many] colorful attempts at collectively 
raising the calligraphic consciousness of his students above the surface of the page and 
through the nib of a pen permitted his students to stand on her/or\his tip(py)toes 
momentarily to have a sweeping peek around at the surrounding brush strokes. Such 
activities stamp him well as a poet, historian, and professor that translated knowledge 
into lectures that all but liberated his surrounding students and peers. Lloyd J. Reynolds 
gave fleetingly light but beautiful glances into the vivid spectral tapestry that unite all 
kingdoms with our ability to absorb ourselves in language while working with solid print- 


blocs, type, or wrinkling at arranging pen with paper. 


The body of work by Lloyd J. Reynolds stored in the Reed College Special 
Collection & Archives gives a remarkable window towards understanding his biography 
and its resonating influence. The Reed archives include papers written from the early 
1920s on, including his notes taken during college written in humorously poor 
handwriting. The later papers include teaching notes, personal books, scribblebooks, 
calligraphy works, handwritten manuscripts and drafts of books, correspondences 
between students and friends, posters, photographs, articles, film from his public 
television series, handouts, and so forth. His wife Judith Reynolds donated what would 
become the Lloyd J. Reynolds Collection in 1979. The aura entrapped in materials 
through Reynolds’s former possession unifies the collection of calligraphy, letterform, 


and his bonds with esteemed artists. 


My first encounter with the Lloyd Reynolds Collection was through 
chorographically following Lloyd J. Reynolds’s hand-written “Selected Bibliography for 
Art History” (Figure 3)' through the stacks of the Reed library as a freshman. I found 
that a few of the library’s shelved copies were indeed the very books owned by Reynolds. 
They contain underlined passages with side margins notated in his italic hand. Inspired 
by his generosity, I decided I sort of dug art history, and committed to read every book on 
the list. The books have since been drawn into the Special Collections for safety and as I 
depart from Reed my goal remains unfinished. Someday! But the meaningfulness of the 
Reynolds Collection, to me, is that it promotes exploration and discovery in a curious 
way that is always unexpected and rewarding. As almost everything courts some sort of 
palimpsestual annotation that can (or must) be flipped, turned, or angled just-so, the 
papers are imbued with a certain magic, wonder, or aura. And the dangerous risk of 
smudging or tearing something; yikes! Take warning! For an undergraduate art 
historian, it’s a fun and unusually legitimizing experience. It is a gift to have such a 
Collection, and other similar ones, waiting for whomever Reedie to venture downstairs 


two stories from their library desks. 


Reynolds’s demonstrable ability to jump between departments while teaching at 
Reed College will form the basis of the first chapter. It follows an analysis of Pierre 
Bourdieu’s theory of character development via the habitus. Lloyd Reynolds’s academic 
biography is one way to explore Bourdieu’s research on how professors reject or contest 
the choices of other professors, creating a “synchronic and diachronic homogeneity of the 


professorial body.”” 


Harmony among the professorial body is based on a harmony 
among their habitus, produced by “identical conditions of selection and training” and 
engendered by “objectively harmonious practices, especially selection procedures.”* 
Reynolds is a wonderful test case for Bourdieu’s theories about cultural trajectory as 
well, because throughout his forty years of teaching he passed through the departments of 
English, Art History, and the Graphic Arts from an undergraduate degree in Forestry, and 


a master’s degree in English Literature. Cultural trajectory, also called meta-literacy by 


' LJR Collection, Box 28—Duplicates. Page one of three is photographed in the Reed 
College Bookstore’s staple, W. Gunderson and C. Lehman, The Calligraphy of Lloyd J. 
Reynolds, (Portland, Or.: Oregon Historical Society Press, 1989), purchased after a 
Paideia 2004 L.J.R. class taught by Gay Walker. 


* Pierre Bourdieu. Homo Academicus (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1988), 
p. 152. 


* Tbid. 


Bourdieu, qualifies the ability of a social agent to identify the range of different 
perspectives people hold on issues based on their position within a particular field or 
social context, and as a result are able to discuss an issue in ways that make sense to a 
person with their specific habitus. Along with his demonstrable interdisciplinary success, 
Reynolds is well remembered for his personality that became valued as an embodiment 
of Reed’s values and ideologies towards pedagogy. Bourdieu calls such physical 
attitudes and behaviors that emerge in person a bodily hexis. They are a result of the 
relationship between particular fields and an individual’s habitus. It is through this 
institutional relationship that certain arguments about Reed’s culture during Reynolds’s 
time can be made, for Reynolds’s break with traditional doxic order (i.e. specialization in 
the professorial body) is the very crisis that renders the doxic comprehensible, suggesting 
Reed and Reynolds’s heterodoxia.* His long-term ability to survive the academic 
selection processes, even in the face of questioning by the faculty about the necessity of 
calligraphy, reveals something about Reed College and its student’s constellation of 
attitudes towards the ideological term “liberal arts.” 

Chapter Two rounds the Bourdieu analysis by paying heed to the ways Reed 
College reveals a heterodoxic tradition arising from the shared interest by Reedies— 
famous or otherwise- in practicing nonhierarchical relationships in the workplace. 
Reynolds theorized extensively about the teacher’s role in instilling proper technique to 
the beginning craftsperson, and comparing his notions of teaching with actual anecdotal 
experiences from “run of the mill” Reedies in his classes (instead of famous poets) 
highlight the complexities of the teacher’s and student’s differing roles in a classroom 
environment that is an exclusively conference or workshop format. 

Chapter Three will continue the examination of Reed students’ following of 
Lloyd Reynolds with regard to his relationship towards students, especially his influence 
upon the post-WWII Reed beatniks like Gary Snyder and Phillip Whalen (who have 
extensively discussed their relationship with Reynolds through archived correspondences 
in the Reed Library Special Collections). Their relationship, which continued after their 
graduation, is different and desires a different analysis using Bourdieu because this group 
became famous. From this friendship came the introduction of Lloyd J. Reynolds to 
Charles Leong, an older worker in a downtown Chinatown restaurant in Portland to 
whom Snyder, Whalen, Lew Welch and Ed Danielson befriended. Welch and Danielson 
convinced Leong to apply with his GI Bill to enroll at Reed. While a student for two 


* Tbid. 


years, he introduced Reynolds and the beat poets to Chinese calligraphic technique. 
Leong’s sparking of their life-long interest in Asian culture also reflects a larger growing 
cultural shift in academia towards “the oriental,” as it was called then, and Zen 
Buddhism. I hope through the lens of this relationship between artists to explore how 
Reynolds' involvement with the Beats complicates Bourdieu’s notion of academic 


habitus due to their shared mutual interest in nonhierarchical relationships. 


Chapter One 


Habitus and Institutional Dexterity 


Lloyd J. Reynolds was born in Bemidji, Minnesota in 1902. His family moved to 
Spokane, Washington in 1904 to a poor farming community with neither electricity nor 
plumbing. His evenings were spent gathered around the fireplace listening to books 
being communally read by others. His desire to be one of the book readers resulted in a 
fascination with the “power and beauty” in letters, and pushed him to learn to read at the 
age of five.” After moving to Portland, Oregon at age 12, an earlier interest in drawing 
led him to participate as art editor to his high school’s student publications. He graduated 
from Franklin High School, and after that, Oregon State University, where he earned a 
bachelor’s degree in Botany and Forestry in 1924. Feeling disenfranchised with the 
program’s greater emphasis on chopping trees rather than protecting them, he returned to 
school to pursue his interest in books, and received a bachelor’s degree in English from 
the University of Oregon in 1926. After a two-year teaching fellowship at Roseburg 
High School, he returned to the university to receive a master’s degree in English 
literature in 1929. He was hired by Reed College later that year to teach Creative Writing 
and English. While at Reed, upon reading Edward Johnston’s Writing and Illuminating 
and Lettering in May 1934, the insightfulness of Johnston’s historical approach to 
letters—paleography—was like a “bolt of lightning,” Reynolds writes. “I was furious 
with myself for not finding it myself.”° The next two years he spent all spare time 
studying alphabets chronologically, by learning the history of the alphabet by “writing his 


99 66. 


way through it,” “pen in hand.” After producing bulletin boards for the Reed’s offices in 
italic hand, students expressed interest in learning the skill too and Reynolds spent ten 
years teaching informal classes on calligraphy. In 1948 the class “On the history of 
alphabetic communication” was accredited and given its own laboratory on the third floor 
of Eliot Hall. The room became the Graphic Arts Workshop in 1949. Synchronically, 


this marks a point where Reynolds had shifted departmentally from English and Creative 


> Lloyd Reynolds, “Autobiographical Notes,” (Lloyd J. Reynolds Collection, 1977), 
http://library.reed.edu/collections/findingaids/reynolds/ljrauto.htm. (accessed May 1, 
2008). 


° Tbid. 
” Tbid. 


Writing, to Art History, to Graphic Arts. Eventually Calligraphy would become its own 
informal sub-department in the Arts, and his art classes came to include Book Design, 
Typography, and Printmaking.’ He retired as a full Professor in Art in 1969, and was 
awarded an Honorary Doctorate of Humane Letters by Reed College in 1972. He was 
also named Calligrapher Laureate of Oregon by Governor Tom McCall the same year.” 


Reynolds continued to teach workshops and classes until 1976. 


Chapter One will explore the basic definitions of Pierre Bourdieu’s habitus, with 
focus given to the academic structures at Reed College. Defining the various power 
relations that are found through contestable fields of cultural constructions, an 
understanding of continual mutability will lead towards the notion of habitus, the moreso- 
immutable vector of an individual’s values that holds steady against the competing fields. 
Institutional habitus can be qualified through the doxa, its chosen articulation towards 
broadcasting a competitive slogan for habitus consumption. These are binarily presented 
as either with or against a moving and contestable orthodoxy, and the against is also 
contestable and called the heterodoxic. Reed will be argued as heterodoxic, for the 
improvisational quality when it comes to the liberal arts allowed Reynolds’s career 
habitus to academically “fit” into multiple departmental fields at once, a quality of 
metaliteracy. Performances that express metaliteracy can be said to compose one’s body 
hexis, the control and outwards expression of gesturality composing of nearly everything 
down to motion routines and posture of the body gestalt. The chapter concludes by 
arguing that a felt need for accumulation of metaliterate capital resulted in a 
commodification of Reynolds’s classroom by Reedies, so it was slightly more difficult to 


enroll in it next time. 


Lloyd Reynolds’s institutional success as a professor and artist provides an 
interesting biographical test case for analyzing what could be called the Reed habitus, 
Pierre Bourdieu’s concept of the unconscious dispositions that develop out of an 


individual’s history, including class origins, familial background, and educational 


* Gay Walker, “Biography,” (Lloyd J. Reynolds Collection, 2007), 
http://library.reed.edu/collections/findingaids/reynolds/ljrbio.htm. (accessed May 1, 
2008). 


° Gay Walker, “Lloyd J. Reynolds Collection Chronology,” (Lloyd J. Reynolds 
Collection, 2007), http://library.reed.edu/collections/findingaids/reynolds/ljrchron.htm. 
(accessed May 1, 2008). 


opportunities.'° It is a concept that conveys how individuals become ‘themselves’ by 
developing and adopting chosen conceptual attitudes and dispositions.'’ An artistic 
habitus, for example, makes an individual receptive to certain activities and perspectives 
that express the values of the artistic field as they have been culturally and historically 
constructed. Fields operate under the macro-concept of power, a description of the way 
in which individuals or institution in dominant fields (art, law, education, business, 
government) relate to one another and to the larger social field. The field of power 
functions as a configuration of capital (economic, cultural, and symbolic) that affects and 


ultimately shapes relations and practices within these fields. 


Practices in turn become institutions, rules, rituals, ceremonies, or designations 
with objective hierarchies and used towards authoritatively approving or disapproving of 
certain discourses or activities. These sites of cultural practice macroscopically form 
cultural fields where conflicts and struggles for power arise from groups or individuals 
attempting to earn the meta-agency necessary to determine and define what constitutes 
capital within their field and how that capital is to be distributed. The advantage of being 
in power is the ability to define what ‘authenticity’ or ‘authentic’ capital is. Capital 
includes everything (material or symbolic) that presents itself as rare and worthy of being 
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sought after ‘in a particular social formation. Its value typically stays within a 


particular field, although overlapping does occur." 


In a particular field a hierarchy of value develops through a system of exchange, 
which is enacted through social relations. The unconscious taking-in of these values is the 
habitus, which Bourdieu defines as a “generative principle of regulated improvisations” 
that produce practices which “tend to reproduce the regularities immanent in the 
objective conditions, [...] while adjusting to the demands inscribed by the objective 
potentialities in the situation, as defined by the cognitive and motivating structures 


9914 


making up the habitus. It is history turned into nature; the relating of these two 


'° Jen Webb, Tony Schirato, and Geoff Danaher, Understanding Bourdieu (London: 
SAGE Publications, 2002), p. 172. 


"' Ibid., p. xii. 

'? Richard Harker, Cheleen Mahar, and Chris Wilkes. An Introduction to the Work of 
Pierre Bourdieu; The Practice of Theory, (London: Macmillan, 1990), pp. 1. 

°° Ibid., p. 23. 


'* Pierre Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, (Cambridge; New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1977), p. 78. 


systems through a production of practice. The unconscious here is the forgetting of 
history which history itself produces, “by incorporating the objective structures [...] in 


the second natures of habitus.””° 


Because such a ‘yesterday’s person’ makes up one’s 
unconscious, a man or woman does not sense it nor does one take into account its 
demands. Instead, a person is more aware of the “recent attainments” of civilization, 
because those are least settled into one’s unconscious.'® The habitus is durable because 
the values and dispositions gained by a cultural history typically stay within an individual 
even through movements across contexts. But because they allow for improvisation, they 
also allow one to respond to cultural rules in a variety of ways.'’ However even these 
responses, Bourdieu argues, are limited and always largely regulated by where ‘we’ as a 


culture have been. 


Habitus is interesting in Reynolds’s case, because as someone who traveled across 
academic contexts regularly during his professional career, it seems to contradict the 
vague sense of determinacy in Bourdieu. In a way, Reynolds’s movements from Botany 
and Forestry, to English literature and Creative Writing, to Art History, to Graphic Arts, 
to sub teach letterpress, reflects upon Reed’s flexibility (or apparently radical 
improvisation) when it comes to academic appointments. Reed’s interest in constructing 
a doxa of ‘the liberal arts’ manifests itself by a fundamental desire that students emerge 
as accountably well rounded, arguably to the non-point of anti-specialization. On the 
student’s side, this can be found in the mandatory Humanities curriculum, the additional 
four Humanities curricula, the twelve established interdisciplinary majors, bizarre 
physical education classes, the borrowing of the University of Chicago’s 
‘core’/‘conservative’ curriculum, the numerous non-major requirements outside one’s 
chosen field, the Masters of Arts and Liberal Science (MALS) graduate program, the 
special programs for pre-medical and pre-veterinary students, the general lack of student 
departmental competition, and in a metaphorical way the Socratic method used in 
classroom discussions. However, it is important to temper that argument by recognizing 


that Reed does not support double majors or minors within our 26 departments precisely 


5 Thid., p. 79. 
'6 Ibid. 
'7 Webb, op. cit., p. 37. 


for the reason the desire that students have a depth of informed knowledge about one 


field. But they do support Dual Degree programs through affiliated institutions.'* 


Doxa is defined as the experience of “the natural and social world [as it] appears 
self-evident.”'? Reed’s unusualness in turn becomes defined by contrast to ‘[that which] 
is not for us.’ Reed is heterodoxic to the outside world of academia, and this is used 
advantageously to allure potential applicants, as can be seen on the “Facts about Reed - 
Distinctions” page on the Reed website.” As the Wall Street Journal wrote in 1997, 
Reed's "loyalty to traditional liberal arts at a time when such a curriculum is 
unfashionable has redounded to Reed's advantage."”! Loren Pope, author of Colleges that 


Change Lives, writes 


Reed is a precious asset of American democracy. It develops people with 

intellectual openness and honesty, clear thinkers who are not afraid of new 

or unpopular ideas, men and women who have the character and the 

ability to make the increasingly tough decisions in an increasingly 

complex and troubled society.” 
Matthew Green in The Hidden Ivies praises Reed’s resoluteness in “remain[ing] true to 
its original mission to provide intelligent, intellectually passionate young men and 
women in an atmosphere of free inquiry and reflection.””’ Reed also publicly refuses to 
participate in the U.S. News and World Report’s “best colleges” rankings. Heterodoxy, 
as a Set of beliefs that challenge the status quo and common senses of a particular field, is 
also what gives students the freedom to traverse departmental boundaries for independent 
studies (whereas many state universities, I can attest, structurally wind up discouraging 
students from exploring classes outside of fulfilling their basic departmental 
requirements). It was a similar liberal arts heterodoxy in the professorial body that 
allowed professors like Lloyd J. Reynolds to flow between numerous departments. 
Reynolds’s habitus, as a nonchanging network of histories, apparently came into little 


conflict with all the various departmental fields through which he passed. One could 


'S Reed College, “Interdisciplinary Study and Dual Degrees.” (Admission Office, 2008). 
http://web.reed.edu/apply/academics/is_dd_div.html. (accessed May 4, 2008). 


'? Bourdieu (1977), op. cit., pp. 164. 


0 Reed College, “Facts about Reed — Distinctions,” (Institional Research, 2008), 
http://www.reed.edu/ir/distinctions.html. (accessed May 4, 2008). 


*! Wall Street Journal (1997), quoted in ibid. 
* Loren Pope (2006), quoted in ibid. 
*? Matthew Green (2000), quoted in ibid. 
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even argue that Reynolds’s success and receptivity by Reed students placed him in a 
position of power that in turn helped develop an institutional doxa that esteemed the 
liberal arts, and helped in a critical way to shape thinking about the nature of the academy 


that I encounter and experience today in 2008. 


There is evidence that, although Reynolds’s impact and influence on the 
curricular and departmental structure of Reed was significant, there were still conflicts in 
the field. Departmentally, the Graphic Arts Department was formalized into a Studio / 
Art History department by 1960, as suggested by (now) emeritus Art History professor 
Charles Rhyne having taught Art History from 1960-1997 and his founding and 
managing of the Visual Resource Collection’s slide library from 1964-1987.% In 1962, 
Philip Whalen wrote a letter to Lloyd Reynolds that reflected on the curricular choices of 
Reed College at that time. They were found particularly upsetting to Whalen, but he 


admitted for reflexivity that his lens was through the alumni publication the Sallyport: 


You are too honest with that college; they're getting too much more than 
they're paying you for. {I know that you don't feel that way, I understand 
that it is only a place where you're able to operate most easily & that it 
provides you with people & you like people better than I do... I mean it 
always seems like you're being exploited... & that damned place is, as far 
as I can determine from reading the SALLYPORT & other mail they send 
me, completely corrupted by government money & the I.E. DuPont de 
Nemours Corporation. The only good thing they have left is 
L.J.Reynolds; they're running on YOUR reputation, insofar as they get any 
liberal arts students at all... not that I believe the liberal arts as they are 
taught is so great & that science is wicked, but there should be some 
corner in that damned institution where a few of the young could sit & 
read & speculate & ask questions & give themselves {with a slight assist 
from you & me or two other faculty members} enough education, or 
culture, or whatever to keep from being killed, being squared & silence 
&/or put into the booby=hatch. It is possible, even at this late date, for a 
person to find out... even at Reed College... which end is up. Or maybe I 
wish that more persons were TRYING to find out.” 


Whalen’s sympathy suggests a shared disposition between the two men. Julie Nelson 


Christoph defines Aristotelian ethos as, “strategies of placement are the tools of a writer 


4 Reed College, “Visual Resource Collection: History,” (Reed College, 2007), 
http://academic.reed.edu/art/vrc/history.html. (accessed May 4, 2008). 
* Philip Whalen to Lloyd J. Reynolds, Reed College Lloyd J. Reynolds Collection. Date 


unknown but a textual reference to the upcoming (September) publication of Jack 
Kerouac’s Big Sur suggests the summer of 1962. 
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in a particular situation, in which she wants to “seem to be a certain kind of person’ 
addressing an audience of people who ‘happen to be a disposed in a certain way.’””° 
Reynolds’s disposition and his body’s emotional and expressive control grew 
increasingly sour as his wife’s health deteriorated and structural necessities like his 
Visual Arts laboratory was moved out of Eliot into a temporary, WWII-like surplus 
bunker with squeaky floors. Whalen’s inference that three professors or faculty members 
could keep an institution from being killed, however, still denotes the power than liberal 
arts professors had in contesting cultural fields at Reed. Apparently the professorial 
body’s ethos remained similar disposed, so that the Reed habitus—the strategies that 
incorporate subject position and the mores of the community—could keep the active 
presence of a Reed-history paradigm alive in the face of corporatization, selling out, and 
westward expansion. As Reynolds wrote in his manuscript On Design, 

The question is simpler than it appears. The only morality regarding the 

art, or skill, in itself, is that the artist be as conscientious a workman as 

possible-- after he has accepted the commission. In accepting or refusing 

a commission he may have to make a moral choice; it is at this moment 

that he mustn’t sell himself short.”” 
Reynolds’s disapproval of the changes at Reed, revealed in minute changes in his 
teaching demeanor, suggests a self-representation that effectively resonated with his 
readers (like Philip Whalen’s) values, morals, and tastes. But as Reynolds states, his 
commitment to teaching as a commission of art from Reed announces dedication to being 
a professor rather than a moral activist. In that sense, his habitus remains focused 
towards his influenced students, and his anger at the compromise of consent that they 
faced before or after their commission to Reed. His professorial performance remained 
professional, even when material associations of his calligraphy teaching (like the loss of 
Eliot Hall) became more taxing towards expectations and empathy. Though Reynolds’s 
discourse about the importance of not selling oneself short provided a historically- 
embedded series of structuring structures of its own, it was not completely successful in 


“re-writing discourses of relationships that cannot be affected by the habitus in which the 


*° Julie Nelson Christoph, "Reconceiving Ethos in Relation to the Personal: Strategies of 
Placement in Pioneer Women's Writing" College English Vol. 64 (Jul. 2002): 670. 


*7 Lloyd Reynolds, On Design 35 page manuscript, (Reed College Special Collections, 
Lloyd J. Reynolds Collection, Box 7 - Reynolds Writings, date unspecified). 
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agent gathers dispositions and learns to strategize through and around them.””* In a way, 
mediation of anti-corporate influence at Reed required a giving in to the field that 
allowed his own academic department, Art History, to be legitimized. In strategizing 
how the concept of art history would be performed at Reed, Lloyd Reynolds articulated a 
necessity towards academic teaching that usefully presupposed a “complicity which 
[was] neither passive submission to a constraint, nor an adherence with free agency.”” 
Only when his primary interest, teaching, was compromised would his habitus move him 


to strategize Reed’s customary rule. 


Calligraphy requires certain movements of the body, and in Bourdieu the 
expression of gesturalism has its own theory of self-representation, called bodily hexis. 
Bodily hexis helps explain how physical attitudes and behaviors emerge in individuals as 
a result of the relationship between particular fields and their habitus. Outwards 
expressions of bodily hexis become routine behaviors like (flamboyant) gesturality or 
(unconventional) code of dress in fields of art.*” The ‘production’ of bodies and bodily 
dispositions tends not to be something individual, pertaining to-/ subject to-/ or 
characteristic of- the self. Instead, it is a product of habitus, and is guided by the 
“material and cultural conditions of existence” in which it is situated “from the 
beginning,” as Bourdieu writes: 

The self-evidence of the isolated, distinguished body is what prevents the 

fact being realized that this body which indisputably functions as a 

principle of individuation [...] is also - as a real agent, that is to say, as a 

habitus, with its history, its incorporated properties- a principle of 

'collectivization' [...] and so capable of being conditioned by the world, 

shaped by the material and cultural conditions of existence in which it is 

placed from the beginning, it is subject to a process of socialization of 

which individuation is itself the product, with the singularity of the 'self' 

being fashioned in and by social relations. *' 

Bourdieu characterizes private colleges as academic cloisters and ‘ivy towers’ disposed 
by their physical milieu (libraries, lecture halls) and spatial location (a ‘world within 


itself,’ apart from the rest of society) that manifests through particular attitudes, 


*8 Rob Cover. “Producing Norms: Same-Sex Marriage, Refiguring Kinship and the 
Cultural Groundswell of Queer Coupledom” Reconstruction 6.2 (Spring 2006). 


>? Thid. 
°° Webb, op. cit., p. X. 


3! Pierre Bourdieu, Pascalian Meditations (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
2000), p. 134. 
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approaches, and values (e.g. treating real-world problems as academic exercises or 
abstractions) an intellectual body.** Reed College’s ‘intellectual body’ could be said to 
reflect the liberal arts doxa that empowered Lloyd Reynolds from 1929-1969, for Reed is 
supposedly an unorthodox school where every student, regardless of major, emerges as a 
liberal artist. We tend to embody a bodily hexis where everyone is afforded the right to 
declare him or herself a new-found calligrapher and act ‘artsy,’ outside of social 
conventions (especially during Renn Fayre)! Bourdieu slam-dunks when he writes: 

But this caste is also a corps whose members are united by solidarities of 

interest and affinities of habitus that create what has to be called an esprit 

de corps - however strange that expression may seem when applied to a 

set of individuals each persuaded of his or her total uniqueness. One of 

the functions of rites of institution is indeed that it creates a commonality 

and communication of unconsciouses which make possible the discreet 

conflict between close adversaries, the hidden borrowing of themes or 

ideas which each one may sincerely believe are his own because they are 

the product of schemes of invention similar to his own, tacit references 

and allusions intelligible only within the small circle of intimates. [...] 

Behind the deceptive display of proclaimed differences [are] a profound 

homogeneity of problems, themes and schemes of thought.” 
Reed produces individuals well endowed with tendencies towards ‘quirkiness’ that mimic 
the institution’s similar (if perhaps more hegemonically enforced) expression of bodily 
hexis as avant-garde intellectualism without repressive behavior upon the self. 
Reynolds’s bodily hexis could be found in his approach to teaching where ambulations 
were valued and revered, and that by merit of the arts, all philosophies could be 


introduced or understood— provided an intelligent segue was used. 


The ability to meander and move across different perspectives, to affect ways of 
seeing and appearing, is a capacity Bourdieu calls meta-literacy.* It pertains to social 
agents who can identify the range of perspectives people hold on issues even through 
their positions within different fields and social contexts. As a result, the social agent is 
able to discuss an issue in ways that make comprehensible sense to a person with a 
different habitus.” | The (commodified) empathy (and furthermore, a not-necessarily 


nonviolent empathy) opens to the metaliterate social agent capital and socially 


*? Webb, op. cit., p. 37. 

*? Bourdieu (2000), op. cit., p. 37. 
* Webb, op. cit., p. 143. 

* Tbid., p. xiv. 
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consecrated positions. Bourdieu calls this sportsperson’s-like ‘feel for the game’ 
practical sense, for the self’s ability to know the ‘history of the game’ enough to 
comprehend, negotiate, and anticipate—ahead of the competition—the ever-changing 
objectivities of various cultural fields and all their various rules, genres, discourses, 
capital, values, and imperatives.*° Reynolds’s class aimed at cultivating a student with 
the reflexive ability to move across different positions, on terms that were partially their 
own (English students wrote out poetry or used a huge Washington-Hoe hand press, 
skilled students were hired to design posters for Reed events, many religious philosophies 
were discussed, and classes were held in Eliot Hall—a symbolically communal building). 
Academic cultivation, in Bourdieu’s terms, results in the student having greater 
ownership of cultural trajectory—their movement across and between different field 
positions throughout their lives and shapes their habitus.*’ Reynolds’s accredited class 
affirmed the cultural capital of the liberal artist. 


A response by Michael McPherson (class of ‘68) to a group-interview question 
about how Reynolds most influenced his life exemplifies society’s exultation towards 
individuals who have been provided with non discipline-specific or ‘generic’ skills as a 


form of distinction over people who have not received such an education in the universal: 


McPherson: ... it’s the reason that I’m doing a career in graphic design, which I 
find extremely and continually rewarding and fun. And it’s an evolution for me 
from being a calligraphy to typography to dealing with images to dealing with 
messages to dealing with strategy to dealing with things that -- I feel like I learned 
a certain thing at Reed about how to learn how to do stuff. I think that’s what 
Lloyd taught. The first discipline I’d really done and worked on over a period of 
time and got better at it and gave me confidence to learn other things like music 
and study other things. So there was that. [...] You are more balanced in your 
approach. I think Lloyd had a lot to do with that. And, you know, it is just 
constantly a source of delight to think back about his own delight and how he 
communicated that.** 


Metaliteracy can be translated into capital outside one’s immediate academic field, for 


so-called ‘beyond’ skills (attributes like critical thinking, creativity, problem-solving, and 


°° Tony Schirato and Jen Webb, “Bourdieu’s Concept of Reflexivity as Metaliteracy,” 
Cultural Studies 17 (3/4, 2003): 541. 


*7 Webb, op. cit., p. 42. 


*8 John Sheehy (class of ’82). Moderator, Reed Calligraphy Group Interview with alumni 
and friends of Lloyd Reynolds, conducted, recorded, and transcribed from Vollum 
Lecture Hall interview. (Oral History Project, The Reed Institute, June 7, 2003), p. 51. 
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good oral communication) tend to be the same expectations held by employers in the 
western world.*? But Bourdieu critiques the common notion that values like creativity or 
the ability to think critically are types of higher intellectual faculty to which many aspire 
but only the genuinely naturally gifted will attain.” Similarly, Reynolds attacked notions 
of the genius as being a falsehood born from the Renaissance. Giftedness is instead 
situated through particular contexts, and the positions and ways in which they are 
encountered or negotiated. It is not so much a progression through various stages of 
intellectual development, for it has more to do with someone’s feeling of security within 
the game one is currently confronting within a particular site.*' Social systems reproduce 


the social systems that keep those in power in power. 


Lloyd Reynolds’s calligraphy class increasingly accumulated cultural capital 
because it attained signification as a consecrated crash-course in cultural literacy for 
Reedies. The cultural capital was further commodified by students as they injected this 
discourse into the Reed habitus, transforming his classroom into a badge of distinction 
and symbolic capital that only a few could consume. With the comfort of a calligraphed 
Reed college degree, graduates did not to worry about affording or misplacing creativity 


again. 


*° Webb, op. cit., p. 142. 
“ Ibid. 
"" Ibid. 


Chapter Two 


Solidareedie 

A person’s sense of belonging at Reed is a complex interpersonal question that 
relates how Reed as a ritualized space is appropriated by certain groups through stylized 
spatial practices.*” This chapter will explore the connection of Lloyd Reynolds’s teaching 
style to the ethos of Reed that structurally fosters processes that ritualize social situations 
of appartenance that esteems the politics of fitting in, commonality, belonging, solidarity, 
communalism, conciliation, respect, and interconnectivity. Because the question of who 
people want to be is a question of ethos, why students want to perform unusual practices 
like italic calligraphy in 1950 and willfully extol heterodoxy begs the question of what 
makes Reed different or distinctive or wrong (or right!) from any another kind of learning 
experience? Calligraphy’s outer shell of orthodoxy may enclose a heart of heterodoxy. 
Next, bodily hexes expressing effective capacities towards empathetic pedagogy, notions 
of group identity at Reed require that students and professors equally hold repetitive 
teach-ins explaining and clarifying the sophisticated rules for sophisticated interpersonal 
relations from the beginning of one’s participation at the College. By comparing of the 
vigorous necessity of doing a craft correctly from the outstart with the vigorous necessity 
of performing labor practices correctly from the outstart, I hope to interpret Reynolds’s 
teaching/learning dynamic in a way that suggests training oneself to learn orthodoxic 
writing methods is something that evokes earlier (elementary) pedagogical memories or 
present itself as heterodox to the mechanism of the typewriter in much the same way 
labor resents automation. An individual’s attuning towards critique, when errors provoke 
a self-subversive and destabilizing intervention from oneself or (a) fellow Reedie(s) that 
might correct(s) a participant in the workshop’s perceived misjudgment, returns the space 
to empathetic mutualism if the misjudgment was well handled. The pursuit of safety to 
learn remains safe because Reed is a haven for work like calligraphy that permits non- 
damaging mistakes and non-damaging corrections to sublimate pen and paper mistakes 
onto the teacher’s and student’s perfectionist frustrations (where there are no grades). 
Finally, crafts are gestures disciplined over a course of 10-12 years to concentrate and 


unconsciously perform flawlessly until perfection nearly becomes one’s natural behavior, 


“ Neil Leach, “Belonging: Towards a Theory of Identification with Place,” Perspecta 
Vol. 33 (Mining Autonomy, 2002): 126-133 
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and she is a craftswoman in calligraphy/art. Calligraphy is orthodoxy. But what will be 
argued is the arcing of the habitus relates performance to perfection via the body’s actual 
physiognomic makeup of evolutionary mobility traits, that is legs to walk and arms to 
hold, write, and carry. The risk of the body normate is to exclude gestures (like 
handedness) that might not be perfect to the doxic rules. In contrast, Lloyd Reynolds’s 
relationship teaching and writing calligraphy with Christopher Martin shows how 
mutuality is an integral aspect of habitus, especially when another’s bodily hexis is 
crumpled or heterodoxic to our own. 

The architectural space in which the students practiced calligraphy from 1949 to 
1965 contributed to their imagination as a community by attaching their place of study to 
the facilitative structures of Eliot Hall 314. Because students literally re-inscribed 
themselves year after year in the same lab, the site accordingly became a space of 
longing: “Practices of group identity are about manufacturing cultural and historical 
belongings which mark out terrains of commonality that delineate the politics and social 
dynamics of ‘fitting in.””*’ Eliot Hall facilitated commonality by its importance as an 
alternative space for students to gather. The space was accessible at any hour of the day, 
the lab was open Saturdays, and often Reynolds was there six or seven days a week.”* 
Saturdays were a time when Dorothy Dehn (class of ’61), for instance, could go to Eliot 
and “pick [Reynolds’s] brain.” Dehn was always asking questions her high school 


professors did not appreciate and didn’t want her to ask: 


Lloyd never objected to those. He always encouraged me. He frequently 
didn’t have the answer either but he would give me an idea of what to read 
and where to go to find it and how to research it on my own. And he 
would also go and look himself, too. He did, I remember one time he told 
me I should stand that -- whatever letter it was, in the corner. He had a 
very strange way of telling you that you had created an abomination of a 
letter. I should go stand that letter in the corner.” 


While highlighting the comfortable interpersonal relationship Dehn had with Reynolds, 
enough that he felt comfortable to let criticism become surreal, the quotation is also 
interesting for its imaginary spatial linking of fantastic and abominable (letter) forms as 


conforming to the classroom architecture, “he told me I should stand that — whatever 


*’ Anne Marie Fortier, “Re-membering Places and the Performance of Belonging(s)” 
Theory, Culture & Society Vol. 16, No. 2 (1999): 42; quoted in Leach, op. cit., p. 130. 


“ Dorothy Dehn ’61, quoted in Sheehy (2002), p. 33. 
* Ibid. 
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letter it was, in the corner.” The ritualized repetition of mistakes displaced possible 
symbolic violence resulting from critique by emphasizing the security that was within 
community space naturalized for learning calligraphy at Reed. The ambiguity of the 
quotation misdelineates the edges of the paper with the walls of 314, moving calligraphy 
to life status. To Steve Herold (class of ’63), the lab 


Was like Hogwarts—we were in this magical place, up in the back of the 
Eliot (voices of agreement) building, practicing this magical skill that only 
the initiated knew about, and it was just wonderful, a warm soft of sharing 
things. And things that you did with your fingertips— magical little toys 
and types being brought out of drawers. And in all the time I worked with 
him, like four or five years... I never heard him, ever, put anybody down 
except me... and I deserved it.*° 


The experience of students in L.J.R.’s classroom engendered a notable community, 
resulting from the interactions, according to Herold, between “other folks who were 
taking this workshop and loved it too. And a bunch of us who made the signs compared 
notes, and so it became a community for me where I did it into Reed, as did something of 
note, helpful and useful and I loved it.” The studio was actively used to share signs, and 
this helpfulness lovingly reinforced communalism. 

Before the Visual Arts lab was bestowed in 1949, the location of the calligraphy 
class was at Reynolds’s home, and accordingly the lab became endowed with a 
comeliness. As Jackie Svaren (class of ’50) remembers, 

He had his thing at home but not on campus that I knew of. And invited 

all kinds of people, not just students. Faculty, faculty wives, husbands, 

whoever, to come. What comes to my mind, I remember a poster one time 


about a workshop that he was going to teach and it said “Worshop will 
start” (laughter). They forgot the K. Really (laughter).*’ 
The respect bestowed upon L.J.R.—a “phenomenon himself—I think he could have 


48 _is as much about 


taught stuffing butterflies and by now we’d all be butterfly stuffers 
the spatial locale of 314 as is it about the man (workshop was equally slipped/venerated, 
not just Lloyd Reynolds). Eliot 314 was re-membered as Reynolds’s home, with older 
and younger people having learned what the students were now struggling with, but in an 


less intimate setting. Clyde van Cleve (class of ’55) still felt the workshop to be homey, 


“© Steve Herold 63. Quoted in ibid., p. 27. 


“7 Jackie Svaren ’50. Quoted in ibid., p. 20. 
‘8 Tbid. 
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a “kind of haven, or a hideout place to escape the toughness of the academic world.” If 
it was the making of an object— letterforms, broadsides, lines of type, printed books— 
that was curative to the insecurity of one’s academic pursuits, then Reynolds’s workshop 
was always open for hiding and mental preparation. It was also safe and empathetic, as 
Reynolds “never got on anybody’s case that I know of, directly” according to van Cleve, 
but “he was always very good at pointing out the things you should avoid. And how 
others had done wrong. Oscar Ogg—very bad (laughter).” Cleve’s emotions symbolize 
something about the Reed experience, in that the haven is a concept necessary to remain 
intact in the face of nightmarish work. Cleve hierchicalizes Reed work—“It is probably 
true for a lot of Reed students, at least at that time, that you really felt very insecure in the 
academic pursuits. I was surrounded by people from Philips Exeter and other prep 
schools who were much better prepared for scholarly work than I was.” In contrast, 
Reynolds’s printing shop developed a mutualistic community that displaced insecurity 
into the making of an object, to be heroically compared with others’ work in the same 
room outside of academic pursuits. For the object was handwriting, something almost 
everyone is capable of learning and teaching —unlike, say, butterfly stuffing. 

Bill Gunderson, an older friend of Reynolds who spent much time on Reed’s 
campus, channels Reynolds’s habitus when he express learning calligraphy in terms of 
pace, allowing students to grow in time unrushed. Like music, Reynolds’s conservatory 
had a set meter that facilitated experimentalism based around his tempo, which largely 
tried to hinder sloppiness: “...At least in the beginning. [...] You can eliminate glitches, 
but usually when you start you think you can fix it. No. Just start over again. So he was 
very clear about what he considered the right way to go and he was usually right. Mostly 
it was being direct and not trying to lead too far ahead too quickly in terms. And for God 
sake, don’t try to invent your own alphabet!” Gunderson concludes that Reynolds felt 
“more sophisticated” designs come 10 to 12 years after beginning calligraphy —“if you’re 
good.””° Lloyd Reynolds, in an unpublished draft entitled “On Design,” stresses his 
opinion that a beginning craftsperson must get it right from the start in order to preclude 
against the greater risk of developing bad habits. Reynolds writes, in full: 

Learning any skills begins necessarily with conceptual knowledge. One 

must understand what he is trying to do, and how he must go about doing 


it. A master builder must have a plan, at least in his head if not in 
blueprints. The word idea, in its Greek root, means a visual plan, pattern, 


* Clyde van Cleve 55. Quoted in ibid, p. 29. 
°° Bill Gunderson. Quoted in ibid. 
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design, archetypal form, series of subtle relationships, all perceived 
mentally. The idea is intellectual (Intellectus, Latin, means perception). 
In the writings of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy are many quotations from 
Sanskrit writings and from the books of St. Thomas Aquinas and Meister 
Eckhart regarding the priority of the idea as formative image. It may be 
he thought of as analogous to the "word" that was "in the beginning". 
Fortunately for us, ancient writings often attempted to clarity their theories 
by making analogies with the processes in the arts and crafts, and in the 
teaching of them. 

If the student has an incomplete or erroneous formative image, his activity 
will be only empty busy work and at best he will develop bad habits, 
which will block his learning. Hence the absolute necessity of his "getting 
the idea" accurately and thoroughly. At first the student accepts the 
exemplary alphabet, the model, as his norm. The rules, too, are looked 
upon as necessary and inviolable, i.e., the scale for italics is always s five 
pen width and the pen angle 45 degrees. These rules, he finds out later, 
have been primarily a teaching device; when he is a master, he can break 
rules, for he will then know how and when they can be broken 
legitimately. As a beginner, however, he must form a clear image of all 
that the model offers, and this includes accepting and memorizing the 
rules.”! 


Craft at Reed College, it seems, ought not to expand beyond the basics. As Reed does 
not have grades, students develop and hone a side habitus of Reed that is keener to 
communal calls and responses by peers in a Socratic conference. The Reed habitus is 
disciplined in a very conflicting way that trains students to be exceptionally aware of a 
{academic mind}/contrarian body and disciplinism//outright social risqué that ultimately 
also teaches what the rules are. When the appropriate moment to break the rules presents 
itself, as a beginning craftpersons, Reedies rarely flourish in the situation... but the aim is 
still to learn by doing so without invasively dephasing any else’s individual rhythmic 
current. And so after the dérive break, the Reedie rejoins the drumcircle to confer and 
refer on their actions. 

Particularly, the willingness to accept vulnerability in exchange for pedagogy and 
empathy must translate itself into physical praxis—doing something-- instead of 
remaining a conceptual idea: “The person who knows all about how to swim but who 
would drown if he ventured into the water, is as pathetic as our learned authorities on art 
who can not even draw a line which will stand up and kick. The problem is to get the 


understanding below the collar line and into the hand, which alone can give the concept a 


>! Lloyd Reynolds. “On Design,” op. cit., p. 2. 
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living reality.” °* In the evolution of a student becoming a craftsperson, like any skilled 
laborer, the importance of the community and shared experience contribute to how doing 
things hopefully results in overcoming problems rather than generating them. Like 
restaurant workers, Reedie in the Eliot workshop would have used the communal space in 
which they had to perform their work tasks as a time to draw together, talk, and get to 
know one another. Such situations are not exceptionally common at Reed, and it is the 
success of the affinity that was sustained in Eliot is noteworthy. Accord to Steve Herold 
(class of ’63), working in Eliot 314 provided a small salary, and he “made money on 
campus doing signs for the various clubs and organizations and banners and loved all 
that.” The space was important to Herold, because, “Well, I liked that, I liked being up 
in the—and it was opened 24 hours a day. You want to do a poster for commons? You 
just went up there and laid out some butcher paper and you put a little bit of money in the 
can that paid for the paper and you rolled your thing out and you took it down, you put it 
up, you know, and you hung the water balloons and you went away.””’ As the prole.info 
‘zine collective writes in their pamphlet “Abolish Restaurants: A Worker’s Critique of 
the Food Service Industry,” sharing a stressful workspace with coworkers is one of the 


most important bonding experiences possible to workers: 


This joking around leads to more serious cooperation. We spend a lot of 
time with our coworkers and learn a lot about each other In between 
rushes we talk about our problems at work... in our personal life... with 
the immigration authorities. We are no longer a collection of separated 
individuals. We form informal groups of worker on the job which are 
capable of acting together. We go out for a drink after work. We cover 
each other's asses at work. 

The work groups then set the general work culture of the restaurant. If we 
are weak, the culture of the restaurant can come pretty close to the ideal of 
bigoted, separated individuals, and the work is absolutely miserable. In 
this case, our desire to escape from work may also be a desire to escape 
from our co-workers. If we are strong, we can make the work a lot less 
miserable. When the boss isn't looking, the cooks will make food for the 
front-end staff, and they will steal drinks for the kitchen. We'll warn each 
other when the boss or the manager is coming around, and make fun of 
them when they're gone. 

Since the work groups are based in the work process itself, the workers 
who take the lead in their formation and who set the work culture tend to 
be those that know the work process best. This can be the people who 


2 Tbid., p. 1. 
°° Steve Herold ’63. Quoted in Sheehy (2003), p. 29. 
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have worked at a particular restaurant the longest, or the people who have 
worked in the food service industry the longest. Often the easiest time to 
foster a healthy cynicism in a coworker is when you're training them.™* 


Unlike overheated, smelly, dangerous restaurant kitchens, Eliot Hall was considered an 
important alternative space for students in the center of campus. Like Bon Appetit 
workers, Reedies too learn to bond together to get through the workday and to subvert the 
work process that try to alien us from one another. Reedies also appreciate the 
knowledge and similar affinities that restaurant workers have. Charles Leong worked as a 
cashier at a restaurant called Sunyang Sung (“the new life”), located catty corner from the 
Portland Police Station in Chinatown during the late fourties. Lew Welch and Ed 
Danielson, Reedies at the time, befriended Charles by talking with him about China, 
Confucius, and poetry.” The lessons that Charles Leong gave Lloyd Reynolds and the 
poet friends-- how to hold a brush, how to start writing character, how to use a Mathews 
dictionary, all sorts of lore and information, how to eat and order at a Chinese restaurant, 
how to use chopsticks-- were valued for being one of the few connections that Reed had 
to China at the time. But, as mentioned by Whalen and Snyder, they were not considered 
something necessarily outside or beyond Reynolds’s scope of learning.*” Gary Snyder 
suggests the pedagogy was something egalitarian and reciprocal: 


Charlie was a fine calligrapher in Chinese, and then Charlie took up 

Lloyd’s calligraphy classes and made himself into a marvelous 

calligrapher in Chancery cursive. So he was doing both. Lloyd looked at 

that and said, “Well, if you can learn to do Chancery cursive, I can learn to 

do Chinese characters.”’ 
The mutual attitude Reynolds expresses towards learning and appropriating skills 
suggests that this cast of characters felt like had no boundaries even to their multiethnic 
and multigenerational relationship and that their knowledge and hand-crafts could be 
intuitively and instinctively shared because of an unconscious awareness of similar 
habitus and bodily hexis and interests. Charles Leong, in Whalen’s memory, “caught on 


right away how to use [the] pen to do chancery cursive” — even to the point of perfecting 


* prole.info. “Abolish Restaurants: A Worker’s Critique of the Food Service Industry,” 
http://www. prole.info. (accessed May 1, 2008). 


» Philip Whalen 51 interview. Conducted by John Sheehy ’82 (Oral History Project, 
The Reed Institute, September 22, 1998). 
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“Reynolds italics” so well that their similarity confounded me and I mixed up the two 


authors’ script while reading their correspondence letters in the Special Collections. 


And Reynolds equally “got a lot of good out of him.”** Their reciprocity in 
pedagogy even extended to their shared sense of unorthodoxy. Just as Charles Leong felt 
like an outsider for being in his forties while a Reed student (according to registration 
archives, he was only enrolled at Reed for two semesters—Fall 1949 and Spring 1952), 
Whalen remembers in the interview-- while in the context of specifically discussing 
Leong-- Reynolds having similar feelings of outsidership: 


Anyhow, [Reynolds], of course, as you say, he was interested in Oriental 

art and calligraphy and so on. He was very encouraging to us to learn 

more about it and try to do it and so on. He always said that he was not 

popular at Reed because he thought people ought to do things. You're not 

just supposed to sit around and think about things all the time, or speculate 

about things. Get up and do something. [Laughter] And this made him 

very unpopular, he felt, in this heavily academic institution. Of course, he 

could do academic things perfectly well. But he felt sort of out of step 

with the institution.” 

In a way, their shared habitus between Reynolds, Leong, Whalen, and Snyder is what led 
to not only the extensive and punctuated skill-sharing while they studied and worked 
together, it also sparked a friendship continued throughout their lives over the subjects of 
calligraphy and art that is well documented in the correspondences kept in the Reed 
Special Archives. 

Because shared practice in a closed room like Eliot Hall 314 grows people closer 
together than working out in the air, the choice to work in an intense, compressed, 
anxiety-provoking job risks distracting the craftsperson during his or her first contact 
with the tools and materials. To Reynolds, because the beginner “has so many things to 
keep in mind—posture, pen-hold, pen-pressure, pen angle, scale, letter slop, width, etc.” 
she could readily become “the beginning swimmer who forgets to breath properly and to 
use the right strokes when moving his legs as he should.” Ultimately, Reynolds 
proscribes diligence, diligence, and more diligence, as living-reality growth “can be done 
only by getting the feel of the properly held pen moving in its prescribed path on the 
paper.” In learning a craft, the inevitable but human response of frustrations, failures, 


humiliations, and loss of self confidence must be empathetically tempered by one’s peers, 


8 Whalen ‘51, quoted in Sheehy (1998). 
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for as sponsors and masters sharing a vulnerable space, one’s co-workers and teachers are 
communally invested in facilitating another’s learning of “how to concentrate” to the 
point of scolding its failure; “Taking the ability for granted is not enough.” It preserves 
art, craft, and community. To Connie Crocker ’69, who kept her class notes, Reynolds 
taught that instead of analyzing and cutting everything up, “The only way to keep our 
culture from continuing its present disintegration is to seek larger unities, learn to count 
to one.” Crocker considers Reynolds’s ability to pay “so much attention to the tiniest 
little thing I did” while correcting her letters as something to relish for its helpfulness. 
Her perception was that “craft demands a certain rigor. I didn’t ever feel that it was 
personal [...] you can kind of see how he worked with us to shape- and he was shaping 
us. A little behavioral science, shaping our behavior, you know, and it worked.” 
Accordingly, Reynolds taught both beginners and, outside of Reed, older calligraphers in 
separate workshops, in interest of changing the writing ideologies of Pacific 
Northwesterners. 

The notion that the rituals that take place within a space inscribe social meaning 
to a community is like calligraphy’s paper archive storage of hand gestures from move to 
move. Calligraphy is unique in the Reed experience because it contains a value system 
that privileges and recognizes how important the body is. As Georgianna Greenwood 60 
recollects, Reynolds’s value system privileged the body, something fairly isolated at the 
time: 

I think that was one thing that is remarkable about Reed is that, at least 

when I was here, nobody had bodies. I’m exaggerating, but in (loud 

laughter and talk) that’s not true actually, they did have bodies in the 

adolescent way, but I just mean that (loud laughter) that it was so much a 

life of the mind and through calligraphy, you know, the mind was 

connected with the body and that was so perfect for Reed [...] And 


eloquence, you know, for language types, for word types like we were at 
Reed, that’s...’ 


Theorization of the body and language in response to the habitus can be aided by Judith 
Butler’s theory of performativity in regards to the body’s own obviousness portrayed 
through gestures, expressiveness, and stylistics.” Butler’s performativity theories can be 


applied to bodily hexis, habitus, or any other received norms of discursive regimes that 


® Lloyd Reynolds. “On Design,” op. cit. 
°' Georgianna Greenwood ’60. Quoted in Sheehy (2003), p. 32. 


° Susan S. Stocker, “Problems of Embodiment and Problematic Embodiment” Hypatia 
Vol. 16 No. 3 (2001b): 37. 
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resists subversion. Butler complicates Bourdieu by critiquing his presumption that 
“conventions that will authorize the performative are already in place” and ignores its 
ongoing performativity, the “insurrectionary ‘force’ of censored speech as it emerges into 
‘official discourse’ and opens the performative to an unpredictable future.”® If the 
inclusion of abject and censored speech is the ongoing performativity of the habitus, it 
would be fair to substitute writing for speaking here. Butler continues, “In particular, 
because speech acts are bodily performed, the body is a rhetorical instrument that 
contributes to the ‘force’ of those speech acts.”™ Writing, accordingly, would ask for an 
exclamation mark or italicization of the word for emphasis because writing is performed 
by the body as a ‘rhetorical instrument’ that contributes to the force behind the words. 
To Susan S. Stocker, 

In response to discursive regimes that construct the able-bodied as the 

bodies that matter, we can contest these exclusionary tactics—framed as 

they are against the abject being of the disabled—by calling attention to 

the way sidewalks and buildings exclude those in wheelchairs [...] 

Simply by making or else featuring staircases instead of ramps, the 

discursive regime that actuates the built environment privileges those 

whose mobility can negotiate staircases. Because of the way these 


external social norms are incorporated into the bodily habitus building 
staircases instead of ramps only seems ‘obvious.’” 


Staircase designs have very strict building codes associated with them for reason that the 
human body’s bipedal-locomotion structure has a periodicity of twisting and turning and 
falling that is regular, unlike the patterning of brachiation, “punctuated by how far one 
branch is from the next.”® Building codes and bipedal locomotion each have a history 
that cannot be renegotiated simply by discourse, for the ‘tactile-kinesthetic sensorium’ is 
an evolutionarily derived result.°’ According to Stocker, this complicates a habitus 
because some hominid practices are based on speciation, not merely performative 
practices. At this analysis of habitus, the discussion of able bodies is literal, not 


metaphorical. 


° Judith Butler. Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (New York: 
Routledge, 1990), p. 142. Quoted in ibid.: 52. 


Ibid, p. 152. 

® Susan S. Stocker (2001b): 39. 
°° Tbid.: 40. 
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Because not everyone can participate in bipedal locomotion, hominids learned to 
care for each other when the Other was facing ‘corporeal and cognitive anomalies,’ or 
biomechanical impairments arising from something strictly biological/genetic or 
something acquired through disease/accident.* The hominid’s achievement of mutuality 
arose from the fact that a broken leg required an individual to be taken care of by others 
for weeks, to protect and feed the immobilized individual.” Intersubjectivity grounded 
the life processes of the Other hominid ‘in my own life proceses, not as a reasoned-out 
correspondence... grounded in the beforehand giveness of my own ongoing subjective 
life.” This is expressive of the phenomenology of perception that is achieved when, in a 
passively generated synthesis, ‘we achieve the perception of another body together with 
an analogical apperception of her status as another subject.’’’ This means that by having 
similar bodies and arguably similar tactile-kinesthetic awareness, we are motivated to 
embody a consciousness that makes it possible for caring connections with others to be 
made in the first place.” Such social norms for intersubjectivity are incorporated into a 


person’s habitus. 


Mutualism is the morally responsive form of attuned friendship where we face life 
together.”* Nonmutualism is the source from which oppression springs. Lloyd Reynolds 
demonstrated that though calligraphy is defined by normitae habitus features like right- 
handedness, stable upright sitting position, and a 45 degree slant rule, he also was willing 
to take his practice to teach a disabled boy named Christopher Martin calligraphy. Their 
noble friendship, one in which each person takes up the other’s good as her own,” is 
chronicled in the two books, R as in Chrrristophr: The story of Two Extraordinary 
People (1990) and How Little Columbo Grew Up to Become St. Christopher: A Legend 
(1980). Although Christopher had difficulty spelling, and often repeated his RRRs to a 


fault, Reynolds and Martin carried out a fruitful correspondence, with Martin sending 


° Ibid. 
© Ibid.: 42. 


” Maxine Sheets-Johnstone. The Roots of Thinking (Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press, 2000), p. 222. Quoted in ibid. (2001b): 43. 


™ Susan S. Stocker (2001b): 44-5. 
® Ibid. 


® Susan S. Stocker, “Disability and Identity: Overcoming Perfectionism” Frontiers: A 
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Reynolds drawings and Reynolds sending thank you cards containing pencil outlines of 
the letter R for Chris to trace. Reynolds was in the Sunnyside Hospital at the time, so 
without being able to share space, through correspondence that was about learning and 
putting the body into motion through writing, Reynolds accomplished moral benevolence 
with someone even from a distance, taking up Chris’s good as Reynolds’s own by 
wishing him well.” As Figure 2 shows, knowledge sprouting out from the mind of a 
nimble human (but that still evokes the disabled by the presence of a cane) attests to the 
achievement of mutuality by honoring each other’s struggle with their own crumpled 
bodily hexis by performing gestures of writing, knowing that there was a shared loved of 
letters between the two. Their mutual outsider status reworked the prohibitions that 
produce inherited norms,” and so created an extraordinarily noble friendship. 

The past chapter has served to complicate questions of Bourdieu’s habitus by 
sticking to a two-pronged emphasis of performance and mutualism. While fully covering 
Judith Butler’s critique of habitus is outside the stretches of this chapter, when questions 
of how bodies perform, represent themselves, and treat one another in a communal space 
(introduced by an analysis of Eliot Hall 314 spatio-architecture and a quick example of 
labor affinity groups) is what directly affects how individuals learn from one another. 
The importance of empathetically associating body hexis to states of being via 
intersubjectivity between humans that gives rise to socio-constructs that shape habitus in 
accordance with serving the normative body. The result is disability has a profound 
capacity to disrupt normative behaviors and practices. Reynolds’s interest in teaching 
calligraphy to people to whom it would only seem “obvious” that they couldn’t handle 
calligraphy, shows that even Reynolds’s habitus outside of Reed College was interested 
in heterodoxy, breaking the rules to empower the disenfranchised, empathetic bodily 


hexes, and subverting the dominant paradigms. 


® Susan S. Stocker (2001a): 167. 
7° Susan S. Stocker (2001b): 37. 
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Figure 2. Letter from Lloyd Reynolds to Chris Martin, Sunny Side Hospital. 
Source: William Gunderson and Charles Lehman, The Calligraphy of Lloyd J. 
Reynolds (Oregon Historical Society, 1989), 58. 
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Figure 3. Lloyd Reynolds, “Selected Bibliography for Art History.” Source: 
Reynolds Collection, Box 28— Duplicates, Reed College Special Collections. 
Photographed in W. Gunderson and C. Lehman, The Calligraphy of Lloyd J. 

Reynolds, (Portland, Or.: Oregon Historical Society Press, 1989). 
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Chapter Three 


The Selected Bibliography for Art History [Figure 3] appears to be a document 
written by Reynolds in the final years at Reed before his retirement. The list, though not 
the most sociologically weighty of evidences, can be used to make a few generalized 
arguments towards Reynolds’s networks of influence. The late date of the bibliography 
in Reynolds’s career does suggest a sort of authoritative “culmination” of experience; 
doxic enfreezement in bibliographic form. The dating of the calligraphed bibliography 
also places Reynolds as having thoroughly participated in the time period of popular 
enthusiasm with Buddhism that marked the surrounding of D.T. Suzuki’s activity at 
Columbia University from 1952 to 1957. The academic milieu surrounding D.T. Suzuki 
(1870-1966) could be marked by its famous and tenacious followers such as John Cage 
(1912-1992), who discovered Taoism and Zen Buddhism in the late forties through 
Suzuki. Their interest was also mirrored by academics interested in the outsider bodily 
hexes that Buddhism afforded at the time. 


Chapter Three will explore heterodoxy further by letting the influence of Lloyd 
Reynolds speak for itself through the post-Reed artistic output of his students Gary 
Snyder, Philip Whalen, and Charles Leong. Reynolds's subjective interests here are of 
interest, and so visual analyses will focus on intellectual commodities like bibliographies, 
poems, and posters. To determine how Zen Buddhism was integrated into the Reed 
College doxa, I will look briefly at pre-1952 evidence of Zen on campus and afterwards 
will follow with the studies in Buddhism undertaken by Gary Snyder and Phil Whalen. 
Arguing towards heterodoxy at Reed will be complicated with their distancing, but 
Reynolds's continued teaching in the years after 1952, even in the midst of McCarthy's 
House Committee on Un-American Activities investigations during the years follow the 
foundation of the People's Republic of China. I hope to suggest that the beats had an 
unorthodox habitus already in place even before attending Reed. But their identities 
solidified in the years after Reed, as each in turn found ways of taking their particular gift 
studied at Reed and enfreezing it as a hybridization of their Asian influence afterwards. 
A primary example is the aforementioned Bibliography. As a visual object, it is a 
synchronic slice of the orthodoxic and canonical religious studies at that time. Though 


the subject matter varies, the Italic calligraphy remains consistent. 


The enthusiasm for Orientalism drove the Beats while at Reed to devour things 


non-Western. Anecdotally, the habitus for Orientalism was already in place, both in the 
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poets and in the Pacific Northwest. Gary Snyder, in an interview with John Sheehy in 
1998, suggests that Phil Whalen ’51 was already well versed in East Asian painting when 
they met, and that their friendship developed upon discovering that they were both 
translating Japanese and Chinese poetry concurrently. They then befriended one another 
by quoting poems back and forth to each other, and shared Asian philosophy books (of 
which Whalen had an extensive library). "” Even after learning first-hand lessons about 
how to do brush calligraphy from Charles Leong, Snyder still characterized their cultural 
interest as broad, but not particularly unique or special for the West coast. This habitus 
would push Whalen and Snyder to study with David French, who taught a Far Eastern 
Culture course every year at Reed (“one of the early places where I first ran onto the term 
"Zen Buddhism” ™), Robert Richter, who had studied Zen briefly with Senzaki in Los 
Angeles, and then Lloyd Reynolds. 

Apart from reflecting that he discovered the Tao Te Ching— which D. T. Suzuki 
and Paul Carus translated in 1913— in the personal library of Phil Whalen, Snyder also 
found himself in a more direct sphere of Suzuki’s influence after graduating. His account 
of encountering the work of D. T. Suzuki began with the reading of his books by R. H. 
Blyth, and D. T. Suzuki during his summer after college while working as a firefighter 
and wilderness ranger and winters spent in San Francisco with the community of writers. 
Afterwards, in 1954, he traveled to Japan with American Buddhist scholar Ruth F. Sasaki 
to study first-hand Rinzai Zen practice. ” Philip Whalen, on the other hand, first 
encountered Buddhism while still in high school. *° The two poets’ narrative suggest that 
D. T. Suzuki played the prominent role in their lives only after they graduated-- 
especially when Gary began working with Ruth Sasaki. And while it does suggest that 
Buddhist theory at Reed was limited or nascent (enough to be considered alien from the 
library stacks), it could suggest that this particular group of Beat poets’ graduation dates 
marks a transitional period of Zen study at Reed [and coincidentally corresponds with 


Suzuki’s tenure at Columbia]. Intellectually supported by their satellite studies in Japan 


” Gary Snyder interview, quoted in Sheehy (1998). 
8 Ibid. 


” From The Path to Matsuyama, Gary Snyder, on receiving the Masaoka Shiki 
International Haiku Grand Prize (The Ehime Cultural Foundation in Matsuyama City, 
Japan, November 7, 2004). Modern Haiku, Vol. 36.2 (Summer 2005). 


*° Philip Whalen. Interviewed by David Meltzer, Poetry Flash, A Poetry Review & 
Literary Calendar for the West Number 282 (August-September 1999). 
http://www. poetryflash.org/archive.282.wahlen.html. (accessed May 1, 2008) 
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and San Francisco, the collaborating students-- with frequent letterwriting and shared 
reports between Snyder, Whalen, Leong, and Reynolds-- would mark a crash-course in 
Zen that could be imported and translated to Reed as it became more formally taught, 
especially in the subject material of Reynolds’s lessons. 

The social success of D. T. Suzuki's teachings can be found in its extension within 
avant-garde art. John Cage, a practicing Zen Buddhist, attended lectures by Suzuki given 
at Columbia University. Though a later piece of his writing, Introduction to Themes and 
Variations (1982) contains a pleasurable assemblage of laconic quips and Cagean koans. 


It also includes quotations, particularly the following from D. T. Suzuki: 
Men are men; Mountains are mountains before studying Zen. While 
studying Zen, things become confused. After studying Zen, men are men; 
mountains are mountains. What is the difference between before and 
after? No difference. Just the feet are a little off the ground. (Suzuki) a 


The quote deals specifically with growth and intellectual apprehensions, and asks 
question of representations of habitus transformations resulting from education. This is 
an important theme. Also in the writings are other quotations, including the follow of 
Meister Eckhart (whom D. T. Suzuki analyses in his book Mysticism: Christian and 


Buddhist [1957]) from multiple sources: 
If the mind is disciplined (body too), the heart turns quickly from fear 
towards love (Eckhart). 
Earth has no escape from Heaven (Eckhart). ee 


Cage's interest in Eckhart (like Suzuki’s) parallels Lloyd Reynolds's interest-- Eckhart 
appears on his Art History bibliography [#5; Blakeley, R: Meister Eckhart]. For Cage, 
his interest in Eckhart might stem more like the musical theorizations of R. Murray 
Schafer in his essay The Music of the World (1973), wherein Schafer argues Eckhart’s 
death at the end of the thirteenth century is the moment when "silence as a condition of 
life and workable concept disappears [... The] era of the last great Christian mystics and 
contemplation as habit and skill began to disappear about that time." © 

Schafer's analysis gives light to why Cage might additionally use Eckhart in his 
essay “Composition as Process: Indeterminacy” (1958). Cage wrote the lecture to 


critique erroneous notions of indeterminacy, including his own I Ching compositions 


8! John Cage. “Introduction to Themes and Variations (1982)” in Audio Culture: 
Readings in Modern Music, edited by Christoph Cox and Daniel Warner (New York : 
Continuum, 2004), p. 223. 


® Tbid., p. 222. 
8 Tbid., p. 38. 
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from the early fifties. According to Christopher Cox, the lecture "was first Published in 
Cage's collection Silence where it appeared in extremely small type and was prefaced by 


this note: 'The excessively small type in the following pages is an attempt to emphasize 


the intentionally pontifical character of this lecture.'"** 


Typography aside, Cage's writing 

urges musicmakers to transform musicmaking into a mystical act.: 
The function of the performer, in the case of The Art of the Fugue, [... is 
to] perform his function of colorist in a way which is not consciously 
organized (and therefore not subject analysis) -- either arbitrarily, feeling 
his way, following the dictates of his ego; or more or less unknowingly, by 
going inwards with reference to the structure of his mind to a point in 
dreams, following, as in automatic writing, the dictates of his 
subconscious mind; or to a point in the collective unconscious of Jungian 
psychoanalysis, following the inclinations of the species and doing 
something or more or less universal interest to human beings; or to the 
"deep sleep" of Indian mental practice-- the Ground of Meister Eckhart-- 
identifying there with no matter what eventuality.*° 


Though Reynolds preferred Mozart, the passage still questions the nature of performance 
and its similarity to subconscious writing and natural rhythms of artmaking. Part of this 
rhythmic exploration was to repeat the Eckhart phraseology repetitively towards a 
meditative end. Part of Reynolds’s looping was to apparently incorporate meditative 
repetitions into his own art history classes. As Dwite Brown accounts about Reynolds’s 


1958 art history class (the same year as Cage’s Composition as Process): 

I was interested in Zen because of Lloyd Reynolds, a calligrapher who 
taught at Reed College in Portland. I audited his art history class in 1958. 
He was a good calligrapher, but he never prepared for his art history class. 
He showed the same slides of Gothic cathedrals or he talked about Zen, 
the whole semester. I soaked it up. When I was leaving Reed in March 
1959, dropping out, I went to see him. I told him I was going to find the 
meaning of life, or something -- I don't remember what I told him -- and 
he was disgusted. He thought I should get an education and get a job. I 
realized he thought Zen was a sort of hobby that you engaged in, when 
you didn't prepare for your class.*° 


The anecdote suggests that by 1958, Reynolds had fully converted his art history 


classroom (though not necessarily his calligraphy class) into an amalgam Zen/Art-History 


4 Tbid., p. 177. 
85 Ibid. 


86 Dwite Brown. From an online interview with Dwite Brown on his history with the 
Shunryu Suzuki Zen Center (also home to Gary Snyder, Phil Whalen, and Rick Levine, 
July 2005). http://www.cuke.com/Cucumber%20Project/interviews/dwite.html. 
(accessed May 1, 2008). 
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performance. Cage and Reynolds typify the literary climate of heterodoxic academia 
during the fifties as something quite quasi-mystical/unconscious and celebrating the 
performative, whether instrumental or italic. 

In 1958 the Chicago Review published two consecutive months of Reed poets. In 
the Spring (Vol. 12, no. 1) it reviewed Ten San Francisco Poets, including Phil Whalen 
and the first chapter of William S. Borough's Naked Lunch. Jack Kerouac's 
characterisation of the SF Renaissance mirrors many of the performative qualities sought 
by John Cage in music: 

..the SF Renaissance (which means Ginsberg, me, Rexroth, Felinghetti, 

McClure, Corso, Gary Snyder, Phil Lamantia, Philip Whalen, I guess) is a 

kind of new-old Zen Lunacy poetry, writing whatever comes into your 

head as it comes, poetry returned to its origin, the bardic child, truly 

ORAL as Ferling said, instead of gray faced Academic quibbling. Poetry 

& prose had for long time fallen into the false hands of the false. These 

new pure poets confess forth for the sheer joy of confession. They are 

CHILDREN. They are also childlike graybear Homers singing in the 

street. They SING, they SWING. [...] I could say lots more but I aint got 

time or sense.*’ 

Philip Whalen wrote in letter to Lloyd Reynolds a reminder that his poem would be 
published in the upcoming Review, and that it would also be followed by another Review 
including his work and Gary Snyder. The poem including in the Spring issue highlights 
an interesting tidbit about the sixties postal system (in America and Japan, as Snyder's 
letters show): the dating format of arabic[day]:roman[month]:arabic[year] was used not 
only to conclude every correspondence between Whalen, Snyder, Reynolds, and Leong, 
but was also used by Whalen for poem titles (a strange technique for a collective of poets 


known for "street" or "oral" poetry): 


10:X:57, 45 YEARS SINCE 
THE FALL OF THE CH'ING DYNASTY 


The Summer Palace burnt, the Winter Palace, wherever it was 
"Ordre, ordre, Je suis une maniaque pour l'ordre!”’ 

(Meaning that all those sheets are promptly sent to the wooden 
Laundries of the Seine, 

That all the shoes an sox are lined up in rows 

That the words follow each other in ecstatic parentheses, NOT 
That you and me are lined up against the innocent wall, torn 
By the bullets of righteousness) 


*” Jack Kerouac, “The Origin of Joy in Poetry” Chicago Review Vol. 12 No. 1 (“Ten San 
Francisco Poets,” Winter 1958): 3. 
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I am hid, as William Blake puts it, where nobody can see me not 
Event hose sad angels who busted the slippery membrane across 
My stifled face so I could breathe the incense coming in 
From the pavilion under Coal Hill my brocade sleeves unraveling 
Among the chips of jade and the withered peony blossoms and 
The night of the boat-light Dragonboat orgies on the River 
In pious memory of whosis that first made the water scene 
with an ingenious system of canali and Nationally Federated dams 
Where nobody can see me 
I read all about Jimmy Dean with 16 photographs 
and more than a hundred pages of vulgar prose 


Nobody can find me I came here with that purpose of being alone 
(R... says we have all these self-destructive impulses and it 
BUGS him, like he went to the neighborhood soda-fountain 
For a coca-cola and everybody/all these monster teen-age hoods/ 
Jumped on him at once) 


Not unlike the United States Marines building teakwood campfires 
Out of the Empress's bedroom furniture on the Phoenix- Viewing 
Terrace roasting their wienies.*® 


The next Chicago Review of 1958 is indeed an important continuum to the 
preceding issue. It not only includes the writings by Philip Whalen and Gary Snyder, but 
also their very influential Zen teachers and their respective milieus. Most articles deal 
with questions of education and learning, even to the degree of including an essay by the 
recently deceased Nygoen Senzaki (1876-1958), featuring lessons from his own Zendo 
kindergarten he named "Mentorgarten." Directly associated with the Reynolds group was 
the inclusion of a translation by Ruth Fuller Sasaki, an important patroness to Snyder's 
studies as mentioned earlier. Sasaki, as Snyder relates in the Foreword to her biography 
written in 2006 by Isabel Stirling, entered into Zen proper by Daisettz T. Suzuki, who she 
visited in Kyoto after returning from a business trip tot Manchuria and China with her 
husband Edward Everett, in 1930. Ona second trip to Japan in 1932, Suzuki introduced 
her to a Zen master in Kyoto, Nanshinken Roshi, who took her as a student. Ruth 


Sasaki would become one of the first foreigner to be immersed in Zen study in Japan. 


‘8 Phil Whalen, ibid. Oddly, in the Chicago Review the initial was christened "X" while 
in the Collected Poems of Phil Whalen (Michael Rothenberg ed., 2007) it is an “R.” 
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She was also Gary Snyder’s benefactor, and paid for his boat trip to Japan to help her 
with Chinese Zen translations. It was at this time Snyder also entered formal study with 
the roshi of the Daitoku-ji Training Hall, Oda Sesso. As Snyder playfully characterizes 


the schematic of pedagogy in Zen in the Foreword: 


We have to face it, Zen Buddhism is pretty elite. From T’ang dynasty 
China on, it seems that the monks and masters started out as youthful 
genius readers and memorizers of the Confucian classics. This means they 
were of the gentry class, that their parents afforded tutors, and that they 
were on the path toward a lifetime job in the government. One of the few 
exceptions seems to have been Hui-neng [...] He could not read or write. 
But the traditional Zen biographies tell the story over and over of a young 
man expert first at the Chinese classics, then mastering quite swiftly all of 
the Buddhist texts to become a priest, skilled at lecturing and presenting 
esoteric doctrinal points. This educated and exceptional person via some 
critical event realizes that he (or occasionally she) has not yet had a deep 
and personal experience of Buddhist awakening and is mouthing 
intellectual abstractions. He find a Zen master, who bangs on him, shouts 
at him, exposes his shallowness to him, and puts him onto a path of 
spiritual practice.*” 


This narrative is perfectly parallel in the R. F. Sasaki translation that appears in the 
Chicago Review of Summer 1958: The account of the transmission of the Dharma to 
Shan-hui of Mount Chia (d. 881) by the Ch’an Master Ch’uan-tzu Te-ch’eng, published 
in 1773 but compiled under the fifth emperor of Ch’ing, Shih-tsun (1678-1735): 


Chia-shan was about to open his mouth when the Master hit him with the 
oar and knocked him into the water. He had scarcely gotten back into the 
boat when the Master cried, “Speak, speak!” 
Chia-shan was about to open his mouth when the Master hit him again. 
Suddenly he experienced a great satori. Thereupon he nodded his head 
three times. 

The Master said: 

“The line on the end of the pole 

I entrust to you to handle; 

In not violating the clear water 

Your idea is naturally remarkable.” 

laze 
Thereupon Chia-shan bade the Master farewell and started off. From time 
to time he turned to look back. The Master finally called after him, 
“Acarya!” [Derived from Sanskrit, meaning spiritual teacher or master. It 
is used in old Zen texts as a respectful title of address to a virtuous monk 
whose actions are those of a correct and authenticated disciple. ] 


*° Gary Snyder. Chicago Review Vol. 12 No. 2 (Summer 1958): ix. 
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Chia-shan turned his head. 
The Master raised his oar. “You might think there is something more!” 
he cried. Whereupon he overturned his boat and disappeared into the 
90 
water. 


It is undoubtedly the whimsy of these tales that appealed so greatly to the beat poets. 
Alan Watts in his introduction to the Review suggests the reasons for the Western interest 


in Zen stems from the appeal of Zen arts to the “modern” spirit, the works of Suzuki, the 


9 


war with Japan, the “itchy fascination” of “Zen-stories,” and the attraction “of a non- 


conceptual, experiential philosophy in the climate of scientific relativism,” not to mention 
the affinity in similarity between Zen and Western philosophy like Wittgenstein, 
Existentialism, General Semantics, the metalinguistics of B. L. Whorf, and certain 
movements in the philosophy of science and in psychotherapy.”' This liberal arts rhetoric 
is also extended in an introduction written by Gary Snyder to four poems by Nanao 
Sakaki [see Appendix]: 


After the war ended and he was out of the Japanese Air Force, Nanao 
Sakaki started wandering the mountains and valleys of Japan, the streets 
and alleys of Tokyo, and haunting public libraries. There’s almost no 
place in Japan he hasn’t been, on foot. Without home or money, he has 
somehow become a gentle breeze-like force for the footloose generation— 
under twenty-five—of poets and “students”’ floating thu Tokyo’s 
Shinjuku district. 


Neale Hunter, and Australian orientalist and poet (now living in Shangha1) 
passed through Shinjuku several summers ago, and made _ these 
translations with Sakaki over several weeks of drifting from crampt place 
to place. I met Neale in India, and he said find Sakaki when you get back 
to Japan. 


I did one spring, and we spent a week walking and talking through the 
streets of Tokyo. Linguistics, Bushman ethnology, Sanskrit studies, 
Japanese archeology, Marx, Jung, Nagarjuna—and above all, Revolution. 
The last time I saw him, when he stopped over in Kyoto for ten days 
(hacked-off shorts, rucksack, full beard and long hair) he said he 
considered himself an “anthropological anarchist” and was gathering plans 
for an underground magazine in Tokyo. These concerns may seem 
obvious to us, but in Japan—where even the “communists, artists, and 
poets” are square beyond belief—this is a real step. His poetry, too, 


*° Sasaki, Ruth F. “Chia-Shan Receives the Transmission from Boatman-Priest Te- 
Ch’eng,” ibid. 
*' Alan W. Watts. “Beat Zen, Square Zen, and Zen,” ibid.: 5. 
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within the Japanese context, is fantastic. It may also be of some interest to 
92 
us. 


Snyder’s characterizing of Sakaki gives evidence to the changing interests of older Zen 
students in the middle 1960s. Sakaki becomes a habitus montage—seemingly one part 
traditionalist (veteran, Japantown resident, a public educational figure), one part Reedie 
(a force for the under twenty-five, hacked-off shorts, rucksack, full beard and long hair), 
and one part revolutionary figure (anarchy and ‘zines). Snyder is so enthrilled he nearly 
adopts Sakaki as a titular-self; his ideological concerns are “obvious for us.” As to whom 
the “us” refers, it is the square “communists, artists, and poets” in Japan a clever analog 
to Reed’s communism, atheism, free-lovin’ squares in heterodoxic Portland. Indeed it is 
worth pointing out the origin of Snyder’s catachresis. In the same Alan Watts essay from 
the 1958 Chicago Review-- Beat Zen, Square Zen, and Zen, which was compiled from 
lectures given at the University of Chicago— Watts demanded that, for the Westerner 
attracted to Zen, there would be one “indispensable qualification:” 


He must understand his own culture so thoroughly that he is no longer 
swayed by its premises unconsciously. He must really have come to terms 
with the Lord God Jehovah and with his Hebrew Christian conscience so 
that he can take it or leave it without fear or rebellion. He must be free of 
the itch to justify himself. Lacking this, his Zen will be either “beat” or 
“square,” either a revolt from the culture and social order or a new form of 
stuffiness and respectability. For Zen is above all the liberation of the 
mind from conventional though, and this is something utterly different 
from rebellion against convention, on the one hand, or adopting foreign 
conventions, on the other.” 
While Watts uses Snyder and Ginsberg as an example of poets that use Zen towards a 


“very forceful social criticism and ‘digging of the universe’”™ 
y 


sort-of-thing, there is a 
blatant snub that outdoes even Watts’s critique of the beats in the next sentence as 
“always a shade too self-conscious, too subjective, and too strident to have the flavor of 


ics 


Zen.” Singled-out, Snyder’s last name has an adjunct asterik, leading downwards to a 
footnote from the Review’s editor Irving Rosenthal noting “Mr. Snyder seems to have 
gone square. Witness his essay, page 41.—Ed.” While Irving’s “Mr. Snyder seems...” is 
a tongue-in-cheek pun for the clause’s cheekiness, the sneer nevertheless awkwardly 
situates Snyder as an outsider, as nowhere in the essay are personal examples of Square 


Zen named. But Watts notes “the true character of Zen remains almost incomprehensible 


* Gary Snyder. Intro to Nanao Sakaki, Bellyfulls (Eugene, Ore.: Toad Press, 1966) 
3 Watts, Alan. “Beat Zen, Square Zen, and Zen,” Chicago Review (Summer 1958): 6-7. 
” Ibid: 8. 
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to those who have not surpassed the immaturity of needing to be justified, whether before 


5 Tf the old Chinese Zen masters saw 


the Lord God or before a paternalistic society. 
nature in its total without any need to justify anything and to accept themselves as they 
were, then Watts demands that Square and Beats must stop using Zen “to brag about it 
and set themselves apart as rather special [...] to defend themselves or to find an excuse 
to get away with murder.” This results in fuss, something that creates hegemony through 
ego or persona competitions where the individual fails at living in terms with Zen through 
a failure to “play his social role without being taken in by it. He does not precipitately 
adopt a new role or play the role of having no role at all. He plays it cool.””° 

But Gary Snyder in 1966 bounces back from the conclusive remarks from Watts. 
Ultimately to Watts, fuss is “all right, too, [because] if you are hung on Zen, there’s no 
need to try to pretend that you are not. If you really want to spend some years in a 
Japanese monastery, there is no earthly reason why you shouldn’t. Or if you want to 
spend your time hopping freight cars and digging Charlie Parker, it’s a free country. Jn 
the landscape of Spring there is neither better nor worse; The Flowering branches grow 


naturally, some long, some short.” 


Eventually Gary Snyder* does kick the square 
thesis-y-ness of the “Spring Sesshin at Shokoku-Ji” (and returns?) for something more 
train-hopping and ‘zine making. This is clearly denoted by his use of the collective “us” 
separating the “concerned” (via forceful social criticism) beat communists/artists/poets 
vs. the square communists/artists/poets. 

The unarchiving of the beat/square distinction, almost a decade after Alan Watts’s 
initial critique, might unravel further questions of the relationship between 
Reynolds/Whalen/Snyder and Charles Leong. Snyder’s hegemonic comment that “These 
concerns may seem obvious to us, but in Japan [squares &c ...] this is a real step.” 
Snyder does temper the sentence with the addendum that Sakaki’s poetry too, “within the 
Japanese context,” is fantastic. But its weird that, because Snyder aligns himself to 
Sakaki’s anarchism, that he would compound himself with Sakaki and some vague notion 
of himself while a Reedie—under twenty-five, wandering the mountains and streets, 
drifting. The collapse of identities might possibly suggest something about Gary 
Snyder’s views towards his relationship with Charles Leong, a veteran like Sakaki. If it 


is a “real step” to bring anarchism (or, at least to begin an anarchist dialogue between the 


* Ibid.: 11. 
8 Ibid.2 7. 
*” Ibid.: 11. 
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“us” of Toad Press at 338 W. 22nd Ave, Eugene, Ore. *8 and the nomadic anarchist 
Sakaki), then how projectable is it to assume Snyder’s interest in bringing foot-loose 
friends into the underground? Is it coincidental that Sakaki’s method of pedagogy are 
underground magazines and poetry? How different is this than the thirty years of letter 
correspondence that Whalen, Snyder, Reynolds, and Leong shared? 


*® Representing artists like James Broughton (filmmaker), Phil Whalen, Douglas Blazek, 
Ruth Krauss, Robert Frazer, Barent Gjelsness, and the “Intransit. The Andy Warhol- 
Gerard Malanga Monster Issue” (1968). 
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ch’i: vapor, breath; air, manner, influence, 
weather; Ch'i—Breath of Heaven, Spirit, 


Vital Force, the vivifying principle 


A 
= 
4 4a yiin: rhythm, harmony 


m4 Ba shéng tung: life-movement or producing 
movement of life 


“The first of Hsieh Ho's $1x Canons. 
China, §th century. 


aNSe RS) Hey at BS 


The Grass Style calligraphy 1s by Chen Bong Wai. 
The Kat Shu (Japanese, Kan fu) ts from Mai-Mac 
Sze? The Tao of Painting? 


Figure 5. Lloyd Reynolds, Heavenly Breath. Ink of paper. 6”x9”. There is a certain 
instigative power in writing hybridized poems combining Zen philosophy and western 
settings. This calligraphy includes italics and Kanji and Grass Style. A multidisciplinary, 
anachronistic, catachretic, anomalous mishmash: letterpress typeset, Italic calligraphy, 
Chinese vocabularies, Japanese brushwork, and a solidly lined frame. Written to help 
students appreciate “movement involving touch,” it is a strange reaction to the painting 
manual Mai-Mai Sze, the Mustard Seed Garden. Source: William Gunderson and Charles 
Lehman, The Calligraphy of Lloyd J. Reynolds (Oregon Historical Society, 1989), 19. 


Conclusion 


Lloyd Reynolds’s learning of Chinese calligraphy from Charles Leong radically 
reversed the  teacher-student hierarchies examined by Bourdieu. The 
multidisciplinarianism of Reynolds that allowed him to flip being departments also 
enabled him to flip into the position of a student. It complicates whatever hegemonic 
positionality one might try to affix to him as a professor at a college. In much the same 
way Reynolds theorizes over character development that speaks directly in Bourdieu’s 
terms, the same lessons of learning a new craft were being self-imposed as he 
enthusiastically learned a new craft. He could easily have been writing about himself 
when he characterized the learning student and his or her struggles to develop into a 
craftswoman: 


Actually, the idea of an art or craft is never completed. The more physical 
experience one has in all phases of writing and the more historical study 
and examinations of original historical documents, the clearer and richer 
will be the Formative Idea. In time it becomes a vast intellectual complex, 
with much of it unconscious but still operative when one forms a letter. 
[...] The problem is to get the understanding below the collar line and into 
the hand, which alone can give the concept a living reality.” 


I feel this demonstrates the cultural capital that I have argued emerges from the 
commodification of simply inhabiting the space of the classroom and perceiving the 
performance of Reynolds’s lecture. It also characterizes the relationship between the 
poets and Reynolds in a complicated manner that Bourdieu does not address or envision: 
Their shared awareness of being in a nonhierarchical relationship with Reynolds 
ironically created cultural capital that led to symbolic capital (in Reynolds’s case, 
academic security) only so long as they kept together as a elite and competitive group. 
By being in a nonhierarchical skill-share, they presented themselves as exclusive and thus 
hierarchical through symbolic violence (in this case, excluding Charles Leong, as he had 
no high capital of fame to afford towards the network, which was defined and thus 
autonomous via a shared habitus of fame). This inadvertent hierarchicalization is also a 
common occurrence during anarchist skill-share events, and a sort of unconscious 
filtering results in the formation of a dominant elite before it is reflexively identified and 
corrected. All this hierarchicalization is a consequence of initial commodification of 
space into a capitalistic exchange afforded only by a few, and is a mistake that can occur 


regardless of the participant’s own political views (or however nonhierarchical their 


*” Lloyd Reynolds, “On Design.” 
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intentions in participation may be). In a way, the relationship between only Reynolds and 
Leong is less symbolically violent and hence sweeter. But otherwise, the beat era might 
continue to reaffirm and reproduce Bourdieu’s theories of academia creating habitus 
distinction through qualifiers like cultural literacy into student experiences that reproduce 
social inequalities, even if it is a heterodoxa. The difference in the anecdotal experiences 
of Reedies and the Beat poets, represented in Chapters two and three, position the larger 
argument concerning cultural capital. 

But that is simply in the sphere of Bourdieu, and the initial non-hierarchical 
nature of the cadre’s friendship is extended once separated from the sphere of Reed 
College after 1952. Phil Whalen’s poetry, indeed, has recently been characterized as 
non-hierarchical by Leslie Scalapino in her essay “Language as a Transient Act.” Though 
referring to the structure of the poem, the argument can be extended into the performative 
activity of calligraphy: 

Whalen was writing a poetic structure that is non-hierarchical, in that, 

activity is occurring everywhere (throughout a poem) in each line and in 

the relation between two lines: in the activity in reading, Whalen’s text the 

outside and the inside occurring at once. [...] Whalen’s structure is non- 

hierarchical in the action of dropping narrating organizing principles, all 

being authoritarian. Activity of his text (reading) is everywhere not 

operated upon by only one—in the sense that the reader participating as in 

conversation, and like being inside one’s own mind movement, is in the 
activity of reading in the same way as the author writing. By undergoing 

the same mind movements as the author (rather than ‘identifying with’ 

him psychologically or looking upon him as an expert and teacher), the 


reader is on the same level, is ‘in the place of,’ is an equal as an 
occurrence in the text. '°° 


The idea of mirroring the teacher’s movements is what occurs during the years of 
apprehension and training in calligraphy. The essentiality of non-hierarchy between 
author/reader or teacher/student is found everywhere in the relationship between the four 
artists. Whalen and Snyder eagerly talk about the lessons and influence of Leong’s 
restaurant skillshares, and inarguably their relationship was emotionally intense for 
almost thirty years. That was the lesson, after all, in Lloyd Reynolds’s calligraphy 


classes—learn the interconnectedness of everything. Snyder’s obituary for Charles 


'° Leslie Scalapino. “Language as Transient Act, the Poetry of Philip Whalen” 
introduction to The Collected Poems of Philip Whalen (Middletown, Conn.: Weseleyan 
University Press, 2007). 
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Leong gives a final insight into the mutual appreciation the group fostered for one 
another. What is most telling, ultimately, about the value of their friendship is a letter to 
Gary Snyder from Ludmilla Leong in the UC Davis archives dated November 25, 1986; 
the day after Charles’s death. Sent from 12600 SE Freeman Way #64 in Milwaukie, 


Ore., the urgency of the date attests to something outside my research. 


Reed in the late forties had no offerings in the area of non-western 
humanities. One of David French's anthropology courses had touched on 
the far east and sent me in that direction. So I got to know Charles Leong, 
many years my senior, a veteran of WW IL, attending Reed on the G.I. bill. 
He was a one-man far eastern humanities department for several of us-- 
Phil Whalen, Roy Stilwell ['50], Lew Welch, Lloyd Reynolds, and others. 
Calligraphy, seal-carving, and Asian education were among his favorite 
areas. Later I also learned how much he could teach of the history of 
downtown Portland in earlier days, or what it was like to work salmon 
canneries with Tlingit Indians in Haines Alaska in the 20's. Charlie and I 
kept in touch through all the years after I left Reed. Elfish, passionate, 
political, his letters were continual (elegantly calligraphed in Roman 
letters-- he could do Chinese or English equally well--) comments and 
critiques of our complicated modern world, with aphorisms and quotes 
and instructions drawn from the eastern traditions. Sometimes he seemed 
very vulnerable, a small-slender man at home with both China and the 
West coast but belonging to neither, his vision and intellect far greater 
than the opportunities life brought him-- working years for the U.S. postal 
service. But he overcame those fates with a great good humor and broad 
human view of the finest order, a humanist east and west, until the end. 
G.S.°51" 


'°' Gary Snyder. Obituary (Header: University of California, Davis. Dept. of English. 
Davis, California 95616, 1986) sent to Mrs. Florence W. Lehman ’41, “Reed Archivist 
and Poor Typist” [sic]. Charles Leong Folder, Reed College Special Collections & 
Archives. 
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Figure 7. Charlie Leong. Poem by Li Tai Po in Great Seal Style. Source: Gift of Steven 
Herold ’63 (Reed College Special Collections & Archives, 2005) 


Appendix 


Nanao Sakaki, Four Poems.‘ 


I 

“T love you” feels the darkening window dummy’s rough powder-snow mixed 
with a white wink, passing under seven-waterfalled-breast with—in the night—the 
spreading sound of all-or-nothing rapids, following charred rockskin scarring fingertips, 
Mary’s lover leads a suffering ass and opening tobacco-reeking fly YAHOO! 

It is, but because the semicircles are misunderstood the dance-floor stumbling 
slopes on tongue and semen vehicles of lies—why is the smouldering stump of virgin 
green rain frog before a sudden shower, turns horizontally around the upright teastalk 
chipped from sun, end umbilicial hoard of labor pains, dwells only a thousand up from 
slaves in front of stations of commercial law and body height, whores lengthening 
dazzling lightning flash begonias nose, impaling hope-smeared grubs on sticks for food— 

All the climate of misprint, so one day with sea parted stiffening crane is tangled 
in hard bread of hungry souls and bamboo-grass of debts, the irritable col hooks on the 
steps of mistweed, dull alibi stallion withering, cairn’s crumbling townful buildings while 
the tail of constance trembles on a lizard does not bend a hundred years--- 

mountain stream of idle conversation rainbow avalanches perm on alpine roses 
cimrson week, counting clock-tick falling stones, lifting healthy third leg long the 
toothmarks of cruel crampons on a butterfly, over-diagonal model globe goes bankrupt I 
stiff constipation and the cut thread of a previous offence 

disturbance arc continues in abundant turpentine for freezers full of loving 
couples, naive magnet pointing south, a cubed expression depths from physiology, turns 
round stream turbine stammer drumbreast throbbing in big sister’s kite on string, gouging 
yesterday out of the blackhead of a tomb, 

comparing lengths of burnt-out butts that chant the finger-ordering “haiku” worn 
out retirement brush as blossoming in the spray of a heat-haze, to approve the milky way 
shaft drowning in Pachinko lava and, caterpillars image of the shiver-and-echo twittering 
fossil state of human love, 

Rumbling brassband on the moon’s speak takes off nightless widows weeds and is 
the vale of tears rains down from diapers soluble in pawn-forfeit heroes dangling from 
cracked mainmast responsibilities and the median line death penalty--- so saying you 
with dynamite in mouth love nakedness... 

--at Okuchichibu 


II 

Under the four rainy seasons what are you? Scaly ferns growing from prominent 
navels rotting permanent waves hurrying up the hypotenuse of a squall split from the grey 
and pubic-hairless sky on a big-bellied women vipers in long raspberrying shaggy banyans 
of black breasts, and the twin thunderclap of crystals and great cedar felling clear weather 
coming out in weals 

Pre-Old Testament angle of elevation twine about the cold and beautifully naked 


'©? Nanao Sakaki. “FOUR POEMS” from Bellyfulls (1966). 
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passion fruit splitting open on forest crosses first flow, sentinal rocks of others, dolmen of 
the stiffening fling-fish at fire-site onion peels and missing leaves whirling and spreading 
out on horse face in its everlasting jungle of weekly magazines 

And the next in the regular service of sampan and pork-soup’s chopped up 
gramophone record of flypaper fuzzy in the ears of the dormouse burning with intestinal 
worms----this is mankind! 

The hill of greening banana-boy’s virginity piling up in drops of dialect musty as 
the far-off asthma of the nightingale, standing on the bloodgroup of rhododendrons, hinds 
that wet their pants upright, rough-textured placenta of public-opinion-and typhoon- 
winnowing granite, the lie of rich sugar-content spraying on the one-price-only dimming 
illegal opera glasses root strike in ghostly tropical grass, astrology continuing as split 
second bargain counter speed of cheap hips more vertical than the devastated cliff’s 
afterglow of burning stakes of cannas in the suspended sentence summer 

Playing card permutations become a melody which wills shame on itself in sluggish 
comb dried mackerel pieces, washing the ultra-violet rays and the primary-colored angry 
string of islands parasites on white-of-egg of conscience, 

Why shouldn’t you exhausted cotton waste in swamp of fallen trees stay the 
perfectly mannered speed of sound at peeling off the skin of salary? 

Because of phosphorescent insects warming up of memory the wind velocity 
of mossy mushroom in the mask of a rusted mirror is twice solidifying lens and stratus 
cloud, so with surrounding sea and vault of heaving all yolk of egg—between us and the 
annual rings the flowing plural menses---- 

--at Yakushima 


Il 

In slacks of bones because of chewing cows please spread ticks tangled in saliva 
stingy octane-rate great colts feet on Y-junction of the sulphur smelling new moon clouded 
creeping pines and summer solstice striped mosquitoes full of blossom 

And wait for me where the murder rate is in full flower on steps of cumulus while I, 
next to the mountain stream of crow and squint, wind up the rocky hill piled high with 
brown bears spring dung curling in the snow ravine rear mirror 

Cut across the northern latitude horned owl who loves to rip the transient leaves gas 
smell suburban manners and false teeth of Brocken avalanching down sound bell in alpine 
birches, feel the twitching veins of wolves who hasten in unison their own weathering, 

Swallows’ delta welcome news, agglomerate standing out distinct from Fohn 
triangular waves, line up on elephantiasis benches overhanging shelf erased potassium stain, 

Burn the seal zigzagging up the meeting tides, the red rose is over-made-up on the 
carpet snow, heaped up ponytails waterfall behind the heel of my self-portrait fall in sleet on 
border only obtuse-angled prison terms of drift-ice pile-up balancing accounts...... 

--at Hokkaido, the Shiretoko peninsula. 


IV 

Stand up snakes! Bursting the basting threads twined on betel-palms, you, leaf- 
veins of hungry panties on the desperate banana tree, sliding down the papaya trunk 
sliced-up sail you stake your life on, in loess scorched by high interest keel of random 
rainfall stopping your ears to the star-and-anchor menacing reef and road of breakers 
summer orange a burr in the throat 

Caught on chest hairs of star coral bloodshot from camellia, wolf-in-sheep’s- 
clothing stones on roofs! Baring defiant bums the momentary crimson bank deposit 
always glaring from the cliff of square of monkeys and the pantomime, in a forest of 
pygmy ants turned rosaries on the necks of dummy flowers that nod ye yes to neon 
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Waiting vine of false morality and watermelon physiognomy, greasy with the 
mascara of cycads and yawns, eruption should the bougainvillea culminate, 

Take off bare feet of “harmony” —noodles whirling on the wave crests of a cherry 
blossom snowstorm even pigs can’t bear—camphorized bridal night swimming through 
rice fields of inflammable heat, 

After warm palm-vomiting current, northern limit of pimp traitor to the world’s 
time deviations. 


[Translated by Neale Hunter] 


#101 


Emerald sky 

Leprous sea 

What wretched dream I’m dreaming! 
Always mooring a sampan— 


I hope to get free of 

Timidity just now breaking out, 

Stripping myself soul’s nappy, 

It’s a bargain. 

At the end of scene with you ghost 

I went up the ravine 

Came back thru New Year’s spitz-smelling 
Charred pile caressing evening calm. 

Then spongy future peers 

Into the morning mist of “honeyed words” 
But you can jump over it as crickets. 
Eternity is supper for sows. 

I myself Jack 

Ate an overflowing silence in summer time 
Pubic hairs of human history. 

Devour a damp crater plus the placenta 
Sink to the lake at mid winter 

Sleep satiety. 


There goes Xmas party of mice in the kitchen 
There goes singing of ardent spirits on beach 
There comes vomit to the eardrum 

There comes a blizzard merrily 


Happiness calls back 
Bellyfulls of falling stone. 
Let’s have coffee, business and creed. 
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False red peppers come down silently 

To the time table. 

But you can smile if you could 

Next is scabby calendar, 

Tore off a sheet, it say “I love you” 

Take care of French pox in a crescent moon. 
Naked teacher, misery carrier-pigeon, 

A tower clock in a park 

You and stone image are going down to the sun. 
Artificial flowers, or jets of waters, perfumes. 
Hey skylark, higher and higher! 

--you may fall down to heaven— 


If you want to love something 

It could be the wind of Greek letters 

Or tomb of duty getting sober 

Once more ding-dong 

A chimpanzee is the very image of grandfather, 
Namby-pamby footprints, 

Over there boiling hamburgers 

Narrow lane of spherical clusters. 


[Translated by the author] 
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